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Dipterocarp^^a^ o^i' ^ 
Northern SmrtJTDlT.- 


The Natural Order I)ipterocarx)ar;eae consist^i wliolly of trees 
or shrubs aucl is (*.oiifined to the Iiulo-Malayan Region. The order is 
one of great economic importance, most of the species yield valuable 
timber, they all abound in essential oils, which form, on exposure to 
the ail", resins or camphor, and tlie seeds of some contain a tallow like 
fat. The Sal tree of India, Shorea rohmtay Gaertn. f., and the Bornean 
camphor tree, Drydhalanops aromatica^ Gaertn. f., niaj’ be mentioned 
m noteworthy trees of tliis order occurring outside our area. 

Northern Siam tliougli rich in individuals of this order is poor 
in species ; it is nut, in this respect, to be compared witli the Malaj' 
Archipelago, which is the ]iead({uarters of the order. 0. Beccari tells 
us that ill Jkirneo he collected 11%' species within one mile of his camp. 

Several of the species are gregarious, no doubt owing to their 
adaptation to conditions unfavourable to most other trees. Some of 
these gregarious s})ec*ies form jungles, locally known as 
whieli occiipi' at least half of the forest clad area of Northern Siam. 
Among the other species are some of tlie lai'gest and loftiest trees to 
be met with in the jungles of this comitry. 

Only nine species occurring in this area are known to us. 

It is probable that |^v|h P* other species will be discovered in 

the future. ^ ^ ^ 

All the trees which ^ve deal with here can bO readily recognised, / 
when seeding, by their remarkable fruit, which, as the name of I, 
the order implies, are winged. These wings are formed by the 
continued growth, after pollination has occurred, of two or more of 
tlie calyx lobes. The genera and species of the order are, to a large 
extent, distingiiishecl by the chai'acter of the fruit, some of which are 
illustrated on Plate I. 

The three genera containing the known species of Northern 
fSiam may be identified by the aid of the following key. — 
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1. Ovary in the fruit quite en^ale^%y 
tube, two of the calyx lobes enlarged in the fruit to form wings. 


central archaeological 
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1 . IHpierocarims^ 

IL Calyx tube not, or hardly, enlarged in tlub fruit, two or 
more of calyx lobes enlarged to form wings in the fruit, which is 
stiri’ounded by the stalk4ike bases of the wings, 

A. Three or more of calyx lobes enlarged in fruit to form wings. 


2. Shorea. 

B. Two only of cal 3 ’x lobes enlarged in fruit to form wings. 

8 . Eofca. 

The following diagnoses of genera and species an' based upon, 
m far as possible, only prominent, and reaclilj^ recognizable clmrac.ters. 


h DIPTBROOAIIPUS, Gaertn. f. 


Trees with tall regularly shaped trunks. Stipules large 
amxdexxcaul, deciduous. Flowers large, usually pink. Calyx r> lobed 
with a rather long tube free from the ovaiy. Stamens nuinerons, 
connective jxroduced into a long point. In tlie fruit the calyx tuba 
encloses the woody nut hut is not adnate to it, two of the tlirc^e calyx 
lobes grow out into long wings. 

A. Calyx tube in fruit without tubercles or ridges. 

a. Fruit globular ; leaves blunt, pubescent. 

1 . D, obtxmfoUus, 

b. Fruit ovoid ; leaves acuminate. 

2. i). turbinatus. 

B. Calyx tube in fruit with 5 compressed tubercles at top> 

alternating with calyx lobes* * 

3 . B. inhermlatus^ 

Calyx tube hi fruit with 5 longitudinal ribs or wings. 

a* liibs pp: Calyx tube narrow, or less the diameter of 
the tf uitf i 
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4. D. costafus* 


b. Ribs on calyx tube broad; i diameter of fruit or 
more. 


5 . D. alatus^ 

Karen, Ta la aw a 

( imsMciiimas)? 

Tree to eiglit3r feet high. Bark grey, longitudinally iissiired 
or cracked, and slightly transverse^ cracked. Out reddish brown, 
dry. Yoting shoots, petioles, stipules and inflorescence densely 
clothed with long tawny fascicled hairs. Stipules up to 8, ins. 
long. Petiole about H ins. long. Leaves 7-10 ins. long, blunt toinen- 
lose beneath, pubescent above, secondary nerves 11-lG pairs, parallel, 
blade of leaf thrown into ridges between the secondary nerves. In- 
florescence, short racemes of 4-8 flowers in the axils of the leaves. 
Calyx usually covered with a soft dense pubescence, petals to I-| ins. 
long. In the fruit the calyx tube globular, plum coloured- with scat- 
tered fascicled hairs, to ins. diainetei’, the 2 wing like lobes 4-0 ins. 
long, 3 shorter lobes about i in. long. 

D. OBTUSIFOLIUS var. SUBNUDUS. 

In this variety the young shoots and stipules are quite glabrous, 
the petioles are glabrous for the greater part of their length, bat liave 
a few fascicled hairs towards their iunction with the blade of the lea^ 
and the calyx tube is either quite glabrous or silky pubescent. L have 
several intermediate forms between the hairy and subnude varietiei^^ 
in one the petioles are hairy for their whole length while the young 
shoots and stipules are glabrous, in another the stipules alone are 
glabrous. 

PlQNvering, November — Januaiy ; fruiting, March — April. 

2. J>. TURBiNATus, Gacrtii. f. — Syu. D. laevis, Ham. 

Lao, and Siamese, Mai ymg Burmese, Kanyin nk 


1. I). ORTUSIFOIJUS, Teysm. 

Lao and Siamese, Mai hieng (111 Mm)) 

mm ( TO Vicil OT fn ViWQ )? or Kaula teu 
Burmese, Kanyin loJc. 
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Tree to 120 ft. lag’ll or more. Bark light grey, irregularly flaking 
or cracking. Out yellowish lu-owii, moist. Young shoots and stipules 
covered with very fine short pubescence, leaves, jietioles and inflorescence 
clabrescent. Petioles to about 1| ins. long. Leaves ovate, acuminate, 
to 8 ins. long, secondary nerves 13-17 pairs, straight, parallel, 
1-iKdo of leaf flat. Inflorescence a raceme, sometimes Iiranched, of 
“fllrs ina.vils of leaves. Petals to 1| ins. long. Fruiting 
calyx pruinous, ovate, wings glabrous 4 ins. long. 

Flowering, April ; fruiting. May. 

There is a form of D. tiirbinatus with tomcntose leaves, but 
we have not seen it in this coiiiitri . 

3. B. TUBERCULATUS, lloxb. 

Lao, Mai termg (14 Siamese, Mai 'plmny (^Iw 

Karenj fa la aw a Icwa (piS Vidfl fit) m!i[Ql),orLfttert (w IVlfls)? 
Burmese, Eng. 

Tree to about 80 ft. liigli. Bark longitudinally fissured and 
Mightly transversely cracked, grey or light grey. Out brown, dri . 
Stipules covered with a dense, long, grey toinentiim. young shoot.s. 
petioles, leaves and inflorescence glabrous. Stipules to 6 ins. long. 
Petioles to 2^ ins. long. Leaves large, cordate-ovate, reaching a length 
of 2i ft., glabrous beneath, secondary nerves 9-16 pairs, not parallel, 
blade of leaf flat or angled at midrib, inflorescence a simple or 
branched raceme of 6-12 flowers in axils of leaves. Oaly.x glabrous 
with 5 small compressed tubercles above between each pair of lobes. 
Petals to 1-| ins. long. Fruiting calyx tube to 1 in. diameter, glabrou s 
'■at upper end produced into 5 compressed knobs alternating with calyx 
lobes, wings glabrous, to 6 ins. long. 

i). TUBEEC0LATUS, var. TOMEXTOSUS. , .... 

14 ^DIQ/ 

111 this variety the young shoots and petioles are densely 
tomentose while the leaves are tomcntose beneath. Intermediate forms 
between this and the above aie found, but are not common. 

^lowering, March ; fruiting, Aindl — May. 
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4. D. cosTATL's, Gaertn. 

Lao, Mai yang jiai lily) 

Tree to about 150 ft. liiglu Bai'k iiTegulai^y flaking, usually darlc 
brown. Out light brownish yellow. Young shoots, inflorescence and 
j)etioles cle>nse],y clothed with rather long' yellow hairs, hrovNui on older 
3 >arts, leaves with a scatteretl pubescence below, tomentose along midrib 
and secoudaiy nerves, glabrescent above. Stipules, covered with 
brown silky hairs, to 2;^- indies long. I^etioles to 1^ inch long. Leaf 
ovate, acute or shortly acuiniuafce, rounded or acute at base, to 44 ins. 
long, secondary nerves 10-15 pairs, parallel. Inflorescence a short 
raceme of 2-4 flowers. Calyx tomentosei calyx tube with 5 longitia- 
diual ridges along its whole lengtli. Corolla to 3/4 in. long. Fruiting 
calyx tube globular, compressed al)ove and below, about i ins. 
diameter, with scattered stellate pubescieiice, 5 narrow longitudinal 
ridges alternating ivith calyx lubes, wing.s to about 3| ins. long^. 

Flowering, March ; fruiting, Ma}'. 

5. I). AUATUS, Roxl). 

Lao, and frJianiese, Mai yaug Karen, (iPllSj) 

or Kau Liiriuevse, Kanyin hyn. 

Tree to about 180 ft. high. Bark grey, rather smooth, flaking.. 
Cut light yellow. The .young shoots, inflorescence, stipules and 
petioles covered with a very sliort grey, or yellowish, tomentuuu 
Leaves with tomentum along midrib below, less along secondary nerves. 
Petioles about 1 in, long. Leaf oblong-ovate, shortl^'” acummate, 
to 13 ins. long, secondary nerves 12-22 pairs. Inflorescence a 
short simple or branched raceme. Cal 3 'x denselj^ tomOutose, tuba 
with 5 broad longitudinal ribs alternating with calyx lobes. Corolla 
about 1 ill. long. Fruiting calyx tube about f in. diameter 
glabrescent, ^rith longitudinal rihs about 5;'8 in, broad, wings 
ins. long. 

Flowering, February : fruiting, Marcli. 

IL ^ SHOREA, Roxb. 

Large or medium sliced trees. Stipules usually small and early cleculiious. 
plowers rather small. Stamens 15-100. Calyx tube in fruit not 
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enlarged bnfc tlie fruit is more or less enclosed by the imbricating bases 
of the calyx lobes, wliioh are all enlarged to form ^rings, but 3 usually 
larger than the others. 

A. Stamens 20 or more. 

1. Shorea obtusa, 

B. Stamens 15 only. 

a. Petals spreading. 

2, Shorea florihmda, 

b. Petals incurv^ed and forming a hollow globe^ 0})en 
above. 

3. Shorea Siamensu, 

1. S. OBTUSA, Wall. 

Lao, Mai ngaa (lit u-aO; Siamese, Mai Ung 

Karen, Tie la aw a kaw (plSVlfil QQ 91 Hq); or La ni (vifll w)* 
Tree to about 80 ft. high. Bark blackish grey, rouglil}' flalcing. 
Out brown, rather dry. Young shoots, inflorescence, stipules and 
petioles of jmiing leaves covered with a short scurfy toiiientum. some- 
times only a scattered stellate pubescence. Petioles glabrescent. to 
J in. long. Blade to 6|- ins. long, oblong or oblong-ovate, blunt or 
shortly acuminate, secondary nerves 14-20 pairs, net-veinatioii not 
})rominent beneath. Inflorescence, axillary or terminal ].)auicles. 
Mowers yellowish, scented. Calyx witli white tomeutnm. Corolla 
3/8 in. long. Fruiting catyx with all lobes enlarged to form wings 
,but 3 of them larger than other two, bases of wings broad, completely 
enclosing nut, larger wings to 2 ins. long, shorter to 1-J ins. 

^lowering, March; fruiting, April -May. 

2. S. PLQkiBUNDA, Kurz. 

Lao, Mat kayaum (Ijj Siamese, Maipayaum ( lu 

Tree to aboBt 30 ft. high, rather mis-shapen. Bark dark grey 
cr nearly black, flaking in rectangular pieces* Out yellowish browii* 
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Youug shootci, petioles and inflorescence covered with a fine velvety 
tomentum, stipules with yellow tomentum, young leaves with scattered 
short grey pubescence, old leaves glabrescent. Petioles about i in. 
long. Leaves oblong-ovate, rounded at base, acuminate, to 5 ins. long, 
secondary nerves 17-22 pairs. Inflorescence, large axillary and ter- 
nkinal panicles. Plowers white, fragrant. Calyx with scattered slxort 
pubescence. Corolla to 5/8 in. long. Fruiting calyx glabrous, bases 
of wings broad and enclosing init, larger wings to 4 ins. long, one of 2 
smaller wings very small and lineal'. 

TJie Lao natives distinguish two varieties of this tree, ( 1 ) 
Kayaum deng^ witli the branches of the inflorescence red ( glabrous?) ; 

{ 2 ) Kayaum how, with the branches of the inflorescence wdiite 
( tonientosa ?) 

Flowering, Peliriiary-ilarch ; fruiting, March-April. 

3 . >S. SiAMEXsrs, Miq. — Syn. Pentaoie suavis, A. DO., Pextacme- 

SiAAiENSiS, Kur:?!:. var. suAvis, Pierre. 

Lao, Mai pau ( Llll ) ^ or Mai pau kau (lu Llll ‘SIQ ) j 
Siamese Mai rang (ll4 T4 Karen Td la aw ( TOViCllfltl } 

or La Idw ( Vidi lllX ) ; Burmese, Eng yin. 

Meclium sized oi‘ small tree. Bark grey, fissured longibiuliually, 
cracked transversely. Out reddish brown. All parts glabrous, young 
leaves occasionally with scattered pubescence beneath. Stipules I’a&er 
large, to | in. long, meijibranous and persisting till leaf readies its full 
■size. Petiole to 2 ins. long. Leaves oblong or oblong^ovafie,' shoitly 
acnniinate, cordate at base, seeoudary nerves 13-17 pairs, net-TOimition 
prominent beneath. Inflorescence, large, branching, in axils of tallon 
leaves. Blowers yellow, fragrant. Calyx glabrons. Petals ' inourvml. 
Nut supported below by broad bases of calyx wings, exposed above, 
wings all large, 3 somewhat larger than other 2, larger to 3| ins. long, 

S. SXAMEN.SIS, var. MkkonGtE.nsis, Pierre. 

Lao, Mai •pcm deny ( tw nil ). 

In this variety the leaves have a dense tomentuiu beneabli, and. there 
is a veiy.fine pubescence on outaide- of calyx and- feciroiia. The stipule 
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are smaller than in the type, and decidnous before the leaf reaches full 
size. Leaves hlunt, rarely shortly acuminate. 

llou'ering, Marcli ; fruiting, April — May. 

III. HOPEA, lloxh. 

Trees. Stipules very small, early deciduous. Flowers in unilateral 
spikes, or racemes, arranged in panicles. Stamens 15. Calyx tube in 
frait not enlarged, two of the five caly.x lobes enlarged and wing-like, 
other three, lobe.s remaining very short. N'ut embraced by caly.x lobe.s. 

1. II. OUOUATA, Ro.xb. 

Lao and Siamese, J./a/ iakicn ( Ijj PlSintiH )’ K'aren, So kis 
(lum) • Burmese, lliingan. 

Tree to about 100 ft. high. 3>ark grey with irregular longitudinal 
cracks. Cut j^ellow or reddish. Voiuig ])eti(.)les, and midribs, and 
iBecoiiclary nerves beneath, covered with sliort brown toiucntum, in- 
florescence with grey tomentnm. Petioles glabrescent, -|'-f in. long. 
Leaves oblong-ovato or nearly el Upticab bluntl^' acuminate, glab]w*eiit, 
to 4^ ins, long, secondary nerves 11-10 pairs. Calyx grey velvety 
outside. Cox'olla 1/8-3/lG in. Fruiting calyx gi\\y toiueutost% 2 lolies 
gi’eatly enlarged to form wings, other 3 lubes remaining short, wings 
about 1 1* ins. long. . 

* Ploveriug, Marcli-April ; fruiting, April-Ma}'. 

The Karen names of some of these trees are interesting ; niui 
tenng they call the male mai pan, mai hieng the female mai pan and 
mai ngaa the red mai imu. 

JUNGLES IN WHICH THE -DIlTKllOCIAKlhiCFAir OCCUR. 

Several species of the Dipterocarpaceae are remarkable in tliat 
they form jungles almost as pure as the European oak or pine forests. 
There are very few other trees growing in the Tropics, at moderate 
altitudes, that approach them in this respidv.t ; most tropical forests ari^ 
marked by the variety of tlieir species, (viirz calculates that the ever- 
green tropical forests of Burma contain 200-S00 species of trees to the 
square mile. In Nortliern Siam the gregarious s])ecues grow in dry 
deciduous jungle called by the Laos pah paa, and by Burmese 
eng jungle. Pah paa is found always on soils “with a very low 
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capacity for retaining water, such as red clay, or laterite, sandy and 
rocky soils. This character of the soil, together with the long dry 
reason, i)rohibits tlie growth of any vegetation which is not able to 
witlistancl long periods of drouglit. 

-Pah paa is Lest developed on nndnlating ground, foot-hills, and 
the louau' s]ui)es of tnouniains ; it is met with to soma extent also on 
the plain, when the conditions are suitable. 

There are several varieties of ])ah paa, but they all have certain 
general characteristics. The jungle is open, approaching the savannah 
type, and the trees are usually small. Most of the shrubs are small, 
as they are burnt down by forest fires every year, and are only able to, 
throw up annual shoots in the rains. Woody climbers are scarce, or 
absent. Herbaceous plants are, in most of the varieties of pah paa, 
abundant, coming up in the rains, and flowering towards the end of the 
rains, or in the cold season ; they are almost all perennials with 
tuberous roots ; the few annuals found are small, and flower during the 
rains. 

The pah ]>aa in Nortliern Siam may be divided into foul'* main 
varieties : — 

1, Mai teung jungle. 

2, Mai hieng jungle. 

3. Mai pail jungle. 

4. Mai ngaa jungle, 

1. Mai Tbuno JuKULE. , , 

This jungle is found from the plain to an altitude of about 2,000 
ft. above sea level, most frecpiently on red clay’. Of the four varieties 
of pah paa it has the greatest number of different trees. Mai teung is. 
usually the predominant tree, mai hieng and mai ngaa are also plentiful 
and the glabrous form of mai pan is found in small quantities. Both mai 
teung and mai hieng reach a good height, OO-'ZO ft., but most of the 
other trees are small. Besides these dipterocarps there are a large 
hutaber of other trees belonging to many different orders, the 
commonest being Terminalia tommtosa ( mai ba liok fa), Buchanania 
laUfoli% usitata (mai hak), which supplies tlie 

black varnish used for Lao laccj^uer work, Tristania rufeseens 
(maikaw), Siamensis (salup pi), Biospyroa ohretoides^ 
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wd Qnercus sp, ( mai kaw). There are many smaller trees and 
a few shrubs, such as Aporosci villosa, Ochna Wallichi% which 
appears in the dry season as a few inches of leafless twig covered 
with large yellow flowers, occasionally it grows out into a small tree, 
Strychnos nux-vomica ( mai ba teung ), (rarcUnia erythrodadix^ 
noticeable for its smooth red bark, Blinkworthla lycioides, and a 
^mall, almost stemless, pahn with edible fruit, Phoenix acaulis ( pum 
peng ) ; a dwarf cycad, Cycas Siamemis, is found in groat abundance 
in some districts. 

The trees are in open order, their crowns as a rule not touching, 
and the ground beneath is covered with a tufted growth of grasses and 
cyperads. 

Woody climbers are rare in all forms of pah paa, but we some- 
times met with Spatholohus Jiozhurghii in mai teung jungle. 

Orchids and other epiphytes are very plentiful, two of the finest 
orchids found in the North, JDendrohium pulchellum and Dmdrohmm 
calceolaria^ are abundant, while JE tides TmUtlflgrunif Mriim 
falcaium^ Sarcanthus Williamsonu^ Eria Griffithii^ Bromheadia 
aporoides, Dendrolium secundum and species of Hoy a and Loranthus 
are frequently seen, but, perhaps, the most remarkable of the epiphytes 
is Dischidia Rafflesiana, whose clusters of tawny pitcher-leaves give it 
the appearance of a fungus rather than a flowering plant. Perennial 
herbaceous plants are numerous, many of them with grass-like leaves ; 
annuals, when present, are small, often minute, and belong chiefly to 
the orders Scroplmldriaceae and Pohjgalaceae, the presence of a S}>ecie8 
of Jltricnlariay a water loving genus, in this dry jungle is interesting, 
bub it only appears in the middle of the rains when the ground is 
.almost constantly damp. 

On the Khoou Youam plateau, a narrow plateau at an altitude 
of about 1,500 ft. stretching for 7 or 8 miles, there is a form of this 
5ungle in which Finns Merhusii is the predominant ti'ee, mai teung 
coming next in order of frequency ; the soil is a gravelly sand. 

By counting all trees over 20 ft. in height, within about 30 
yards of the path, we have been able to arrive at a rough estimate of 
the composition of some of the varieties of pah paa. Estimated in this 
way the composition of an average sample of mai teung jungle wa^ :™ 
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Dipterocarpus tuberculatus (mai teung) ' ,,, 

87 

Dipterocarpus ohtusifolius (mai hieng) 

17 

Shorea oitusa (mai ngaa) 

17 

Shorea Siamensis (mai pan) glabrous form, 

1 

Melanorhoea mitata (mai bak) 

14 

Qmrcus sp, (maikaw) 

9 

Trisfania rufescens (maikaw) 

• * * Ml 

Other species less than 1°/^ 

3 


100 

2. Mai HiEira Juxgle. 


Mai In'eng jungle is coiiiinoiily found in t\TO situations ; on 
the plain, where the soil is saudj^ and on steep slopes and crests- 
of ridges at from 2,000-3^000 ft altitude. In both these places 
xnai teung is absent, and mai hieiig forms at least 40% of all the 
trees present. 

On mountains this jungle is found usually on red clay ; here 
from 50-60 of the trees are mai hieng, most of the other trees 
being oahs, of which there are three common species ; mai iigaa is 
occasionally met with and, more rarely, the glabrous form of mai 
pan ; both these trees grow to a larger size here than they do in the 
mai teung jungle below. Near the upper limit of the mai hieng 
jungle, we first find Pinus Khasya. 

The ground is covered with a tufted growth of grass as in 
the mai teuiig jungle, but there is not such an abundance of other 
herbaceous plants, nor are there as many shrubs and small trees: 

The epiphytes are much the same as those in mai teung 
jungle, but some of those found below,, such as Dendrohium Hectmdum,^ 
and Eria Grifithii are not found, their place being tahon by 
BulhojjhyUum nigrescens^ Coelogyne Phodiana and others 4 

A count of the trees in mai hieng jungle between 2,500-3,000' 
ft. altitude on Doi Sootep, gave the following result 

Dipterocarpus obiusifoUus ( mai hieng ) 

Shorea ohiusa ( mai ngaa ) 

Quercus, various species. 

Species less than 


59 

2 

28 

11 


100 
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3. Mai Pau Jitnglii. 

Mai pau jungle is found on dry and very stony soil, some- 
times on red clay, usually covering low lulls not more than 500-600 
ft. above tlie plain. In the hot season it is one of the most trying 
jungles to travel through ; tlie small grey leafless t)*ees afford no 
overhead jiroteetion while the heat is strongly reflected from the 
stony ground, at this time of the year devoid of vegetation. Mai 
j)au jungle sheds its leaves more completely than any other jungle in 
this country, they drr}p towards the end of January and the new 
ones do not appear till April. 

The mai pau found here is always the tomentose variety, mai 
pau deiig, so called on account of the reddish tinge of its leaves ; 
mai ngaa is, perhaps, the commonest of the other trees, a stunted 
species of Pierocarfus and a iJalhergia are also often seen ; these 
trees, like the mai pau, are all small, the general height being 
about 80-35 ft. 

Patches of small bamboo, mai liuak, are not uncommonly 
met with in mai pau jungle. Blumbs are scarce, but sometimes 
Cyoas Siamensis ( mai prau tau ) is abuiidatit. 

The herbaceous vegetation is not nearly so plentiful as it is 
in mai teung or mai hieng jungle. 

The trees are frequently infested with parasites, species of 
Loranthus and Phaccllaria. Other epiphytes, with the exception of 
a sx:)ecies of Iloya and a few small orchids, such as Vmida 
and Sarcantlms Williamsonii^ are not common. 


The following count was made on Doi Sootep, where this 
jungle only occurs in small patches which merge into other forms of 
pall paa; in a typical developement of mai pau jungle mai hieng is 
not present : — 


Shores Siamensis ( mai pau deng ), 

Bhorea oUusa (mai ngaa) 

Di^ieroca/rpus oMusifoUns ( mai hieng ) 
Melanonhoea usitata (mai hale ), 
Tristani^ rufe$cens { mai kau ) 

Various 


75 

3 

7 

7 

1 

7 


lOO 
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4, Mm Ngaa Juggle. 

The jungle which has mai ngaa as its predominant tree is 
very similiar to mai pan jungle, and also occui’s on stony ground or 
red clay. The trees are. small and grow in open order. 

There is as a rule a better development of herbaceous plants ' 
ihau we find in mai pan jungle. 

We have not been able to obtain a count of the trees in niai 
ngaa jhingle. 

The THpierocarjiaGeae not occurring in pah paa are found in 
various jungles : — 

Mopea odofata (mai takien) grows almost exclusively along 
the banks of streams and rivers in evergreen or serai-evergreen, 
■jungle, it is met with from the plain to an altitude of 2,000 ft; 

Dipterocarpua alatus (mai yang) is also usually found along 
river banks, but diifers from mai takieii in that it does not extend 
far up mountain streams, its tall, regular, light grey trunk is a 
couspicuou.s object in the jungle along the river between Paknampo 
and Raheng. 

Dipterocarpua laevls ( mai yang ), which resembles D. alatus^ 
ill general appearance, is ■found in the same situations as mai takien. 
and has the same range of altitude, 

Dipterocarpus incanus ( mai yang pai ) grows in evergreen 
jungle at an altitude of 2,000-3,300 ft. and is inclined to be- 
gregarious. 

Shorea jtoTibunda ( mai kayaum ) is found in mixed dry 
jungle, sometimes associated with teak. 
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CONDITION OF GROWTH AND REPRODUCTION. 


The soil, altitude remaining constant, exercises an imporbatit 
part in determining the type of jangle. Pah i>aa, as we have pointed 
out, is always found on a porous well drained soil above the reach 
of the highest floods. As a rule on red clay we find mai teung, on 
sandy soil mai hieng and on stony ground mai pan jungle, but it ia> 
probable that there are other factors besides soil which have an 
influence on the type of jungle. Thus we sometimes And mai pau 
jungle on a red clay showing no gross dissimilarity from that on 
which mai teung flourishes ; even in two areas divided only by a 
stream considerable difierences may be noticed, such as the pre- 
dominance of mai hieng on one side and of mai fceuug on the other, 
instances of this sort are not uncommon. !JIai hieng seems to b© 
more readily affected by adverse circumstances than tlie other trees 
of pall paa, in some districts it is completely absent from the mai 
teung tjrpe of jungle. 

Most of the dipterocarps in paJi paa jungle have thick 
fissured bark and the leaves have various devices, such as position, 
texture and hairy clothing, for limiting trauq)irati,on, tltis in 
necessitated by the fact that the soil is such a poor retainer of 
water. mature exposed trees of mai teung we find the large 
leaves hang more or less vertically, so that the surface of tlie leaf is 
nearly parallel to the rays of the mid-day sun and in consequence 
gets less intensely heated ; a similar result is achieved by the leaves- 
of mai hieng but in a different way, the general direction of these 
leaves is horizontal, but the blade is tlix'own up in high folds 

between the aecondaiy nerves, so that no part of the green surface 

is actually horizontal. Correlated with this we find a considerable 

difference in the habit of the two trees, mai hieng has few brancdies 

below, but spreads above somewhat in an umbrella form, while mai 
teung has a pyramidal shape, thus botli trees obtain a large leaf 
surface without exposing their leaves to the vertical strike of the sun 
rays; in young trees growing in tlie shade of old trees these 
characteristics are nob so well marked. 

It is interesting to find that several of the species have two 
forms, one with tomentose, the other \vith glabrous leaves. The rata 
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of giowth of those two forms is different, that of the toiiientose being’ 
the slower • It is probable that the tonientose forms affect a drien 
and inox’e barren soil than the glabrous ; this certainly holds good 
for mai pan, the tomentose variety of which is found on very dry 
stony ground, while the glabrous grows usually on clay, frequently 
near streams. We have not been able definitely to establish this 
difference of soil for the two forms of mai teung and mai hieng, though 
the mai hieng found above 2,000 ft. on mountain slopes is always the 
hairy variety. 

The ability of some species to store/ water is also an ada]>tation 
to their dry habitat. A characteristic of the young mai hieng tree is 
that, when cut, it exudes quite a quantity of water ; if the stem be cnh 
and turned upside down, water will at once start dropping out and 
can be easily collected. In pah paa water is often very difficult to find 
in the dry season, and on shooting expeditions one has frequently to 
resort to the mai hieng for a drink. 

The dipterocarps not occurring in pah paa are, for the most jiart, 
enjoying the vicinity of streams and rivers. Slai yang 
(Dipterocarpus alatus), growing usually on a sandy soil, is often 
iound in places which are flooded every year. Mai yang x’>ai is bt^sfc 
developed in damp evergreen forests where the ground is covered 
with a rich layer of humus. 

Many of tlie devices for protection against intense light coincide, 
as^ Schiniper has pointed out, with those which restrict transpiratioii. 
The position of the leaves, as desciibed in mai hieng and mai teung, 
probably acts in both these ways, as do the large sheathing stipules 
of the young leaves in the same two trees. A more particular })ro- 
tection against strong insolation is the deep red colour of tlu^ young 
leaves of several species ; this red colour is very marked in the young 
leaves of mai pan, which has not sheathing stipules. 

The trees growing in pah paa are all deciduous, but in some 
species the period of leaf fall is not so xvell marked as in others. Fn 
the case of mai pan all the leaves fall at about tlie same time, leaving 
the tree completely bare, this fall takes place about the end of J anuaiy 
and the tree remains leafless till the middle or end of March, in the 
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other trees of this jungle the leaves fall at the same season, but the 
bax'eness is not so marked, as the new leaves have already begun to 
appear before the old ones have all dropped. The same species of tree 
may vary, in this respect, in different localities, mai pan in niai pan 
jiinglo becomes quite leatless, but when found in, other jungles, ibis 
never completely devoid of leaves, this is particularly notujeable hi the 
glabrous variety. 

hloworing takes place towards tlu^ middle or end of the i)ei’iod 
of leaP-falb except in niai hieng, which Mowers l)eforo the leaves begin 
to fall. 


The length of the period of growth varies in the different species, 
but in all the growth may be said to be greatest during the first mouth 
after the appearance of the new leaves. In mai jiau dong and mai ngata 
growth is limited to that time, it starts about the end of March and is 
quite over by the end of April, that is there is only about a month 
during which the young shoots are lengthening and i)roducing new leaves. 
It is remarkable that this period is in the dry season which, as far an 
plant life is concerned, physiologically corresponds to the winter of 
temperate latitudes. Although the other species have their period of 
maximum growth in April or May, they continue growing more or less 
throughout the x'aiiis, parbiculaidy young or damaged trees. 

In the diptei^ocarps of Northern 8iam root-shoots are noc an 
important means of reproduction, we have only noticed them in max 
pan and mai teung, and that only veiy occiasionally. 

A lax^ge number of the species coppice, mai pan, mai hieng, max 
teuixg, maingaa and maikayaum do so, but not mai yang [Di})teTocarpw 
alaius). 

All these tx’ees have flowei’s adapted for insect pollination ; the 
flowers of the species of Dipterocarpm ai'e lai’ge and showy, while those 
of the others, appearing while the trees are ont of leaf, are scented and 
produced in great abundance. 

Pruit are borne in, great quantities by all, more especially by 
the species of Shorea and mai takien, which have small, lighf fruit. 
Only about one in every twelve trees of mai takien will be found 
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fcieedings in one season, so it is highly probable that this species does 
not seed every year ; all the others, as far as we know, seed yearly. 

The fruit have no thick or hard covering whicli would protect 
them from the forest fires, but this is not of great importance as they 
fall towards the end of the dry season when tliese fires are mostty 
over. At this period of the year, the end of the dry season, there are 
higli gusty winds, which must help to some extent in the distribution 
of the fruit; indeed from their wings one might regard them as being 
adapted for dispersal by wind, but it is doubtful if such heavy fruit as 
tliose of mai hieng are ever carried, by this means, more than iOO 
yards ; the lighter ones are certainly blown much farther, during high 
winds they may often be seen whirling through the air at a great 
height. 


The fruit of all the species nieutioned in this paper, except 
these of inai takien, which were not experimented with, floated well 
and showed no signs of sinking after seven hours in water. This 
property must be of considerable importance in aiding the dispersal of 
those species growing along streams and rivers, in fact their fruit 
may be frequently seen in the debris left by floods and freshets. 

The seeds of all species germinate almost at once on reaching the 
ground. We have never observed geriniiiatiou to occur on the tree, as 
is sometimes the case in the sal tree, 

In pah paa, where jungle fires in the dry season are the rule, 
the young trees are constantly being "burnt bach and so take some- 
years to establish themselves ; mai teung takes 5 to 8 years, mai liiengr 
only about 3 years. As with all the other trees in pah paa an exten- 
sive woody growth is foiuned uuder-gi'ound before this establishment 
takes place. 
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EOONo:\rio products. 


Timber. Of tlie 9 species mentioned in this paper Mai Takien 
is perhaps fclie most nseful, it is cei^tainly in greater demand tlian any 
of tlie other species. Since the felling of teak has been prohibited 
ex(j!ept under the conditions of a lease, Mai Takien has taken its place 
and the wood is so extensively used for building pur|)ose 3 that the 
more accessible areas are being rapidly worked out and it is most 
necessary that Goyernment should introduce regulations to stop indis- 
criminate fellings. In addition to being used for building purposes, 
the larger trees are also exit into hulls for tlxe local built boats. Tlicsi^ 
liulls last for years in fresh water, but sea water aj)pears to have an 
injurious effect on the wood, for it has been noticed that the life of a 
boat is longer now that it only goes as far as rail-head ( Paknampo ) 
tlian in the old days when boats were sent right down to Ikingkok, 

Boats are also built out of the ^fai Ivaiyauin tree, but they an^ 
not to be compared to those built out of Mai Takien. 

Mai Teung, Mai ITieng, Mai Xgaa and Mai Pan arc also used 
for building purposes. The two fonner are not much in demand as tiiey 
are attacked by white ants and are said to rot when exposed to tlio 
weather, but in tlie absence of Mai Takien they are used for inside 
walling and flooring. ]\Iai Ngaa aiid Mai Pau are also used foi* 
flooring and walling to a certain extent; both woods are comparatively 
liard to convert and but for this fact would be far more cxtansividy 
used. 

Mai Xgaa and Mai i\ui are in great refpiisition for posts and 
for this purpose ai^e second to no timber in the North witli the 
exception perhaps of Mai Deng. Mai Ngaa and Mai Pau are highly 
recommended for telegraph posts, and the Government would be 
wise if they always insisted on being supplied with these woods 
for their telegraph lines. A few words must be written on 
posts cut from Mai Teung. The posts of this wood are considered rather 
inferior, but it does not appear to have been recognised tliat the posts 
are very durable in water. Posts of tliis wood planted by the British 
Oonsulate in May 1889, i. e., over 20 years ago, to ])rotect tlie front of 
the Chienginai 'compound from erosion, were found to be in a remarkably 
^Oitnd condition, and there Were fewer signs of the wood decajung 
below than above the water line. 
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Firewood. Mai Hieng and Mai Teung are tlie iDesfc known fire- 
W’^oods in the iSTorfch. They both burn green, and, so large a local trade 
is growing np round the large towns, that if the future needs of the 
population are to be considered, steps should be taken to bring the 
forosis under a working plan. 

Botli [Mai Hieng and Mai Teung coppice and in 15 years yield 
timber of suitable siJ^e for firewood; thus the preparation of a working 
plan is rendered comparatively easy. 

Coppice with standards is, no doubt, the best method to adopt, 
as a certain c{uantity of large timber is required. 

Sj^eaki ng of Cliiengmai^, the drainage ai^ea on both bankrf 
of tlie Me Ping for a distance of 20 miles above Oliiengmai 
and the drainage area on both banks of the Me Ping for 
distaiKJO of 20 miles below Chienginai might be brought un- 
der two separate working jilans of a rotation of 15 years each, in 
which case each area will be divided into 15 coupes and only one 
coujjo in oacli area will be worked aiinnall}^. Thus we shall have 2 
c‘Oii])es ))eiug worked annually and in 15 years the area reserved for 
the produ(‘tion of firewood will be under a sj^stematic management; 
much to tlie benefit of the future jiopulatioii. 

Remis ami Oils. The chief resin is that obtained from the 
Mai Yang known locally as ^SNfumon Yang. Mixed wuth the resiii 
of Mai Teung or Mai Pan it is used for painting boats and is said 
to preserve tlio wood The oil of Mai Teung or Mai Pau is added to 
form a better sticddng mixture, this mixture is also used to make 
liamljoo buckets water tight. 

The resin from tlie [Mai Hieng tree is used as a substitute for 
cocJOamit oil in the native lamps and’ the natives rub the Mai lakien. 
resin on the strings of their fiddles, while the Teung resin mixed 
with kin Nya ( the wax deposited by the sweat fly, Trigona lavicoi)S*> 
is used for caulking^ boats. 

Leaves. The leaves of Mai Teung are used for thatching, those 
from Mai IWg Khow are preferred as they are tluckeax The leaves 


* Scientific name to be looked up. 
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are cleverly stitclied together with bamboo Into strands ot 1 wah { 80 
inches ) in length, the breadth being the length of the leaf; these 
strands are tied to i\afters, the iipx)er strands almost cover the whole of 
the lower ones. The leaves should be collected dining the period of 
leaf fall, i. e,, about the end of January, and they sliould l>e gathered 
early in the morning wlien they are still wet with dew; they should 
then be soaked in water and stitched into strands when time jiermifcs. 
It is essential that the leaves should not bcH^omo dry at any time before 
being worked into strands as tluw beconiG brittle and crumble to 
pieces. Treated in this manner a roof is said to last as long as three 
years. 

1* 

The leaf roof lias oiio advantage, over fclie grass roof in that if 
does not burn so easily and quickly. These leaf roofs are common 
throughout the whole of Northern Siam, aild, owing to the e.vcessivc 
price of shingles, the Forest Department have most of their Hangers 
and Foi’esters’ quarters thatched with Mai Teung leaves. 

The leaf of tho Mai Ificng is also used for thatching but only 
when Mai Teung leaves cannot be procured in sufQoient (piantiticis; 
but for walling the loaves of the former tree are considered far 
superior. For walling the leaves are )n’ei)arod in tho same way as for 
thatching, but instead of beijig ivorked into strands they are woiked 
into bamboo frames of 1 wall square and tied to bamboo or timber 
supports. Such walling is commonly used by tho poorer classes 
and is in great demand in erecting temporary timber camps. 

The leaves of the Mai Pau are commonly used for thatching 
elephant howdahs, and the leaves of Mai Teung and Mai llieng aiv 
used by the people for wrapping up parcels much in the same way 
as paper is used by a shop assistant at home. 

I'loweis. The flowers of the Mai Kaiyaum have a strong scent 
and are much admired by the natives. On feast days and on occasion.s 
when girls wish to look particularly bewitching the Kaiyaum 'flower 
as worked into garlands ivliich are tied round the hair. The result is 
jiicturesque, hut the odour is strong and once smelt can never be 
forgotten. 

Miscellaneous. The Lac insect, which is extensively cultivated 
in parts' of North Siam^ is grown on Mai Pau when Mai Kvvaiv 
cannot be found. 
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Hai or Thamgya plantations, Siam like Burma and India has 
to face the question of shitting cultivation known locally as ''liaxs” 
and in Burma as “Thaungyas. It is not ])ossib]e at present to stop 
“ Hai” cultivation, but it is thought that the planting of Mai liieng 
seed in ‘‘ Hais ” would be a palliation though not a complete remedy 
for the deforestation that is taking place over tlie whole couutiy. 
It is true that Mai Hieng does not grow in moist ever-green jungles 
and could not therefore be introduced into every Hai ”, but in the 
lower slopes one constantly sees Mai Hieng sax^lings growing luxuriant- 
ly in an old Hai f in fact if the saplings are at all numerous, 
their dense shade kills all other forest growth. The Mai Hieng is 
not a valuable wood, but it is far better to have the country clothed 
with this tree than to see miles upon miles of treeless country, 
which at one time was covered with valuable forest, biit which now 
is clad with nothing but a rank growth through which both man and 
animals find it hard to penetrate. 

Medicinal uses. The bark of several species, chiefly of Mai 
Takien, Mai l^au and Mai Yang, ground up and mixed “with other drugs 
is used as a cure for toothache. This remedy owes its efficacy, no 
doubt, to the essential oils contained in the barks. A mixtui’e, with 
the barks of mai ngaa and mai pan as its principal ingredients, has 
some reputation for fattening elephants, buffaloes, cattle, ponies and 
sometimes human beings. A decoction made from several barks, one 
of which is mai yang, is given as a tonic for anaemic girls and young 
children* 

Medicines frohi these barks are usually made in one of two ways, 
111 one a watery extract is obtained by boiling, in the other a powdei* is 
got by rubbing the bark down on a stone. 

The oil of mai yang is used as a remedy for gonorrhoea, about 
the same dose being given as of Copaiba, which the natives also call 
nainuu yang. This oil is also used externally . as an application for 
wounds in cattle. 

In concluding we should like to express our thanks to The 
Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, for the identifications 'of 


most of tbe species we have mentioned, one species was very kindly 
identified by The Onrator of The Eoyal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. 

In the preparation of this paper we freely consulted the follow- 
ing works : — 

S. ivurz, /'Vom o/.B'arma, Calcutta, 1877. 

D. Brandis, Indian Trees, London, 1907. : 

B. BYAN’.' 

A. F. G. KEllB. 
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APPENDIX. 


Dipterocarpaceae recorded from Southern Siam not 
included in foregoing list. 


.DiFTEROCARPtJS ANGUSTXALATUS, Heim 
Jungle near Klong Son, Schmidt-. 

Native name, Ton Tang ( Schmidt ). 

Dipterocarpus TNTRICAT0S, Dyer 
Korat, 60-90m,, Witt. 

Vernacular, Mai Kmt ( Witt). 

DiPTERooARPrrE PARviFOLrUs, Heim 
.Jungle near Lem Dan, Schmidt, 

DTr'TKROrAHPUs ScHMiDTir, Heim 
Jungle near Lem Dan, Schmidt. 

AniSOPTERA Oochinchinensis, Pierre 
Lim Dan & Klong Prao, Schmidt, 

Native name, Ton Tahak ( Schmidt ), 

Anisoptera marginatoides, Heim 
Klong Munse, Schmidt. 

Shorka Henryana, Pierre, var. rigida, Heim 
liom Dan, Sclimidt. 

SiiOREA hypocbira, Hancc 

Klong Munse, Klong Son, Schmidt. 

SriOREA OBTUSA, Wall, Var. Koh-changersts, Heim 

Klong Sarlakpet in the jungle near the sea, Schmidt, 

SnopKA SiAMExsfS, Miq., var. laevis, Pierre 
Ivlong Prao, on rocks in the jungle, Schmidt, 

SuoREA SiAMEXsm. Miq., var. obtosifolia, Heim 

Klong Majuin, alt. 700ft,, on rocks in the jungle, Schmidt. 

StiOKEA ROR0STA, Gaertn. f , var. Sghmidth, Heim 
Klong Son, Schmidt. 

Heim, who described this from the fruit only, remarks that perhaps 
it should be referred to Shorea vulgaris^ Pierre. 

Hopea avellanea, Heim 

Klong Munse, Schmidt. , ' 

Hopea Schmidtii, Heim 
Klong Son, Schmidt. 

Hopea Siamexsis, Heim 
Klong Son, Sclimidt. 

The above list is for the most part compiled from The 
Preliminary Report on tlie Botanical Results of the Danish Expedition 
to Siam ( 1899-1900 ), an excerpt from xvhich Dr. Foxwortliy of Manila 
very kindly sent us. 
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ERRATA. 

P. 3, line 21, for D. obtusifolius var. siibnudus ” read 

“D. OBTUSIFOLIUS, Teysm., var. subnudus, Kerr, var, nov.” 

P. 3, line 25, for “I have ” read “ There are 

P. 4, line 28, for D. tuberculatus, var. TOMENTosus” read 

“D. TUBERCULATUS, Roxb., var. tomentosus, Kerr, var. nov.” 

P, 6, lines 9 & 10. delete “ and forming a hollow globe, open above 

P. 6, line 2, et aeq., for “ kayaum ” read “ kayawm ”, On same line 
for “ payaum ” read “ payawm 

P. 13, line 22, for “ I^^CANUS ” read “ costatus ”. 

P. 14, line 1, for OONDiTlION ” read “CONDITIONS”. 

P. 19, for “Nuraon” read “ Namnn 

P. 19, delete note at foot of page. 

P. 20, line 29, for Kaiyaum ” read “ Kaj'awm.” 




PLATiS I. 

Fruit of Dipterocarpaceae. 


Kg. 1. Bipterocarjpus oUusifolim, Teysm. 
Fig. 2. Dipteroearpus turlinatus, Gaertn. f. 
Fig. 3. Dipteroearpus tuberciilcetus, Roxb. 
Fig. 4. Dipierocarpus cosiatus, Gaertn. f. 
Fig. S. Dipterocarpm dlatus, Eoxb. 

Fig. 6. Shorea ohima. Wall. 

Fig. 7. Shorea floribunda, Kurz. 

Fig. 8. Shorea Siamensis, Miq. 



Plate 1. 



PLATE II, 

Fig. 1. A growing shoot of the ordinaiy form of Dipierocarpm 
dbtmifolms^ showing the dense haiiy covering of the young 
shoot, petioles and long sheathing stipules. 

Fig. 2. A growing shoot of the subnude variety of Dipterocarpm 
ohtusifolius with all parts, except the leaves and a small 
portion of the petioles, glabroxis. 








PLATE IIL 

Mg, 1, A growing shoot of the common form of Bipterocarpus 
tuherculatm, the sheathing stipules only tomentose. 

Mg. 2. A growing shoot of the tomentose form of Bipterocarpus 
iuherculatus. The young shoots and petioles as well as the 
stipules have a dense hairy covering. The tomentmn on 
the under side of the leaves is too fine to show on the 
ph otograph but it will be noticed the under side of the leaf, 
where lighted by the sun, looks whiter in Mg, 2 than in Pig. 1. 





PLATE IV. 


1. Mai jungle in Februarjf with leafless trees. The trees in 
the foreground are all Shorea Siamensis, inai pan. On the 
road between Lakon and Phre. 

2. Trees of IHpterocar^pics alatus, mai yang, along the road 
between Ohiengmai and Lurapoon. 



PLATE V. 


Mai Teung jungle on Doi tiootep at an altitude of about 1,500 
ft. The tree to the left is Dipterocarpus Merculatus, luai teung, that 
more to the right is Dipterocarpm oltmifoUus, mai hieng; the 
pyramidal form of the mai teung and the spreading form of mai hieng 
is well shown. In the foreground is seen the typical grassy under- 
growth characteristic of this jungle. 



Plate V. 
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annual IReport 1910, 


During the past year, the Society has, perhaps, not shown such 
a good record of progress as it has done in the past j hut this has been 
due to various unforeseen circumstances. Although it will be seen 
that the financial position of the Society is very sound, still a greater 
displaj^ of interest on the part of the members is much to be desired. 
The memhership I’emains the same, for although 8 new members have 
been elected, an equal number of resignations has been repoi-ted. 
The Oouncil, in particular, beg to regret the departure from Siam, of 
two of its oldest members : Messrs. A, 0. Carter and E. W. Giblin. 
The former was for a long time Treasurer of the Society, and the latter 
held the same post for a short period, and in addition, was a frequent 
contributor to the Journal. The Society has received promises of 
further papers from his pen. Up to the time of writing this report but 
one paper only, has appeared in the Societ/s Journal, viz, an English 
translation from the original Dutch of the little known memoir of Van 
Vliet ; but two more papers are in the press, — a translation of the 
Paksipakaranam ” by Mr. J. Crosby, and a continuation of the paper 
on the early relations existing between Siam and Burma, by Nai Thian^ 
It is intended to issue these papers as part of the current volume of the 
J'ournal as early as possible. The exchange of publications with various 
learned Societies in difierent parts of the globe still continues ; and tlie- 
Society has now a considerable xrumber of such puhlicafcions in its 
library. These publications may be seen by members of the Society at 
any convenient time at the Office of the Bangkok Times.’^ 
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annual nDeetlng. 


The annual general meeting of the Society was held on the 22ii4 
March 1911, the President Dr. 0. Frankfurter in the chair 

Mr. Andersen proposed, and Mr. Mxindie seconded, tlu^t 
the Report and the Balance Sheet be accepted. Carried. 

Dr. Carrington proposed and Mr. Duke seconded that Dr. 
Frankfurter be re-elected President. Carried, 

Mr. Sewell proposed, and Mr. Mundie seconded, that the three 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. Beckett, Mr. Petithiigiienin and Dr. Masao; be 
re-elected. Carried. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. Miindiei it 
was proposed that the Treasurer ( Mr. Sewell ) and the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. B. 0. Cartwright) be re-elected. Carried. 

Mr. Petithuguenin proposed, and Mr. Cartwright seconded, that 
the remaining members of the Council be re-elected, and that Mr. 
W. A. Graham be also elected to serve on the Council. Carried. 

The Council for the year 1911 consists therefore of — 

Dr. 0. Frankfurter 
W. E. D. Beckett 
P. Petithuguenin 
Dr. Masao 

0. A. 8. Sewell , V 

B. 0, Cartwright 
Dr. Carrington 
Dr. H. Campbell Higliet 

E. Belhomme 

F. H. Giles 
Nai Thian 
0. Sandreckzi 

I’hya Prajajlb Boribal ; 

W. H. Mundie 
JC, D(5hring 
J. Crosby 
A. j. Irwin 
"W. A. Graham. 


President : 
Vice-President t 

Treasurer: 
Son. Sec: 
Members of Council : 





Intercourse between burma. and siam as 

RECORDED IN HMANNAN YAZAWINDAWGYI. 




PEEFACa 


In offering now the contirumtion of the translation 
of such portions of the Hmannan Yaf^-awindawgyi 
which have reference to the intercourse between Wain 
and Burma, I feel that I innst apohigise for the long 
delay in getting tlie trauRlation ready for }>iihlicatiori. 

The subject matter contained in this number of 
the Journal is wha^»is given in the third volume of 
the Hmannan liistory, and it closes with the account 
of the temporary rise of the Takings in power, im- 
mediately before a new dynasty was founded by 
Alaungpra, who, subsequently, overthrew the Takings 
and brought Burma proper and Hanthawadi under 
one united rule. 

The inten’ourse, between Siam and Burma, 
continued in the reign of Alaungpra and of his 
successors, and it did not come to end till the close of 
reign of King Bodawpaya. It will probably take 
another number of the Journal to publish the tonsla- 
tion of the record of such intercourse, as given in the 
.remainder of the Hmannan history, which lias been 
edited with additional matter bringing the Bninnese 
hktoty up to the British annexatiom of Upper, Bui*ma, 
and pnbrished under the name of '' Kdnbauugsjet Maha, 
Ya^awdndawgyi.” I hope to be able to get the trinsja- 
tion readj^ for publication by about this titne next year. 

I desire to express my thanks to Mr. B. 0, Cart- 
wright, B. A., for his kindness in looking over the 
proofs and making such corrections as were necessary. 


Bangkok 

February 29th 1912. NAI THIEN. 
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I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


The last of a series of fraitaktions from the 
Hinannan-YaiKawindawgyi ended with an accoiuifc of a 
fruitless expedition uudertakeii by King Kyawdin 
Nawrata, immediately after hh capture of Yoclaya, 
against the King of Linisin with the object of cnish- 
ing his powder and reducing him to vassalage in prder 
to prevent hini from enterfaining any agg'ressive 
designs against the new King of Yodaya whom King 
Kyawdin Nawrata had only recently placed on the 
throne,, after having deposed King Bra Alahein, 
Fruitless was the expedition in that the rdyeets aimed, 
at were not realized, and His Bnriuan Majesty luitl to 
return to Hanthawadi after his army Imd suffered 
most miserably by reasmi of sickness, .starvation arxl 
wearisome inarches. He reached Hanthawadi in VYazo 
of Chula Bakkaraj 932, and for two years there was a 
lull in his martial activity. Some time in the xoiu' 
934 ( A. U. 1670) his attention was directed to (jinziii 
owing to the King of Linzin having died, nnd the 
throne having been seized by one of the nobles. 
The following is an account of his interference in the 
affairs of Liiizin. 


About a year after King Kj^aw^clin Ni^v^Yata lifni* 
left Linziii territory, the ijountry must have sufficiently 
recovered from the effects of the devastation caused by 
the presence of the Burmese forceSt to enable King 
Bra-8e-Zit of Linzin to invade Lawaik. The invasion 
proved disastrous to the invader^ for he. was killed in 
the fight and part of hie army captured by the King 
of Law^aik. 

Then one of Linziids nobles, Biiuijm Thane by 
name or rather title, seized the opportunity to pia^e 
himself oil the throne, by assuming eonxnaaud of the 
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remaining forces attcl killiDp^ tKo^e trf the nobles who 
would not acquiesce in bis assumption of sovereign 
authority. He not only usurped the throne but also 
apjHMntcd his son as lieir-apparent with tlie Htle of 
Binnya Lri|j:un. r 

News of tlie events in lunzin must liave reacbod ; 
Kin^* Kyaw/lin Nawrata during the early part of, 
(Hmla .Sakkaraj 9B4 ( A. D. 1570 ). He lost no time 
in summoning’ his sons, brothers and ministers, and 
telling them that Linzin Wcas an established and 
recognized kingdom, ami the custom with all king-« 
doms was that on the demise of a king, the deceasecBs 
son succeeded to the throne, and in the absence of a 
son, the deceased’s next j^ounger brother became the 
rightful heir. He then pointed out that on the death 
of King Bra-W^-7iit of Linzin, his younger brother 
Uparii ( Uparaja), who was then in Hanthav^mdi 
baring been tn^ken there a capt-ive, but whom His 
Biirman Majesty very nobly maintaitiied in honour and 
rlignity, befitting his birth and poaitiond ) was the 
rightful le.-ir ''i sm-c.-ed to the throne of Liiizin. 
He said that he looked upon Uparit as one of his 
own Bon's and that while XJparit was still alive, the 
usurpation of the throne by Binnya Thane was tiot 
rig] it. 

Riiiuya Dahl., who was generally the first speaker 
in King K^wvdin Nawrata’s couTicils, said that as 
Binii57i Tli.'uie did not belong to tbe royal house of 
liiir/in. it was very likely that the nobility w^ould not 
acquiesce so readily in the usurpation, and if such 
sliould be the case it would not be necessary to send, 
an army, but a royal message should be sufficient : 
it a message failed to accomplish the desired end, then 
it might be time for an armed expedition. King 
Kyawdiu Nawrata approved of Binnya Dala’s sugges- 
tion md onlered him to carry it out to the best of 

( 1 ) See previous translation paper IV, pages 40 
43 of “Siam. Society Journal Vob V> part I. 
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hiri diricretion. After nonsuiting with llio utiivr nobli‘s. 
Binnya Dala had the luoi^age worded to the foHuwing 
effect : — 

That Lhr/m was a kingdoun and the ancient 
usage with the Kings of Uiv/au was tliaf on the 
demise of a King, his sou should succeed him : that 
Uparit a sou of the old King of Linzln arid a 
younger brother of the <leceased i\n^ 

King who last 0(3cuf)ied the throne of l 4 iuzin, wa?>* 
still alive at Hautlmwadi being treated by Ills Bur-, 
ruau! Majesty as his own son; that svhile a rightful 
heir to the throne was still living it was not right for 
Bitiiiya Thane to usurp it ; that Hinnya Thane should 
make over the Kingdom to the rightful heir, and 
"that he would not he <(egradutl from his former 
position and rank as a- noble of the realm-. 

Two nobles Thamandarat and Turin Kyawtiui 
were chosen as envoys and entrusted with tlie mission 
to Linzim It proved a com jdete fkilin*e^ for not onlv 
were fclu* envoys received witu Indig-nity but an 
attempt was made \o muixler l hem ^ and murdered 
they would have been, had not Binnya TbaneV 
spiritual jireceptor Maliamt iiiterposed by timely 
counsel tJjat tlnu'c never had been h^ard atiiong kings 
of old, of any instHn<‘e in wliioh envoy's were mindered 
or injured. Maliarai also reininded Hirmya Tlnme that 
his Majesty of Hantliasvadi was nor a in-urpei* with 
no follcn^ing but a ^uighly sovereign ^nrrc.umhd, 
by vSOJis, son^-in-lil\v, brothers, and uoldesj and 
possessed of a v;A^t ai’iu}' of \vel}*equip|.)eci forces of 
elephants, horse and men ; and that every time he 
bad marched into biic/dn, no resistance CM>uld be offered 
him, and tlie c<iunt ry had been iuvarinbly laid waste 
by hi UK 

ddie two envoys rxHntrned with more luiste iban 
woukl be in keeping with the digivily of their office, 
by retracing' their steps day and niglit.. On arrival 
they reported the wsuU of their 
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nnv^Bioiu King Kyawdin Navvrata waa higlily iiuvnsed 
bnt he (nnitrolled hin temper and Biinply reproaclied 
his sons, hn^thers aiul nobles for their ingratitude^ 
saving thal not one t>f tliem would (^ome Ihrward to 
render self-saerifi(‘ing serviee, even though they knew 
tliat I he \aning \isiirper of Lirixin had the audacity to 
treat his message with scant ceremony and show a 
deliaiit attitude, and the young governors of Mogaung 
and Mo-linyin were in o])en rebelli(m. liinnya Dala 
then t(>ld his sovereign that he would pnxa^ed to 
'riiaung-yet a town on the irontier ui Ijinziu and 
tr} to reason wirh Binnya Thane to make him see the 
futility of his attempt to go against the wishes ot 
His Ma.jesty% and only when measures on a small staile 
such as the^ one proposed by him failed, should 
organized invasion by all the generals he resorted to 
Tills suggestion met with His Majesty's fipproval and 
Binnya D/ila was accordingly ordered to go. 

Binnya Dala took fr-oin rite capital 200 elephants, 
2,0n0 horse and 20, 00 fhen ; lOO elephants, 1,U00 
h(U‘se and iOjOOO men under his own personal com- 
mand, and the remiainder under the (‘.ommand of 
Thamein ( Sming ) ?aik-ny^.. They made their way 
direct to Thaung-yet. Orders were at the same time 
sent to Zinme for Binnya dd'iane Lon find Binnya 
Than-laa to lUftrch to Thaung-yet vvitJi a force oi lUO 
(dephants, 1,000 horse and 10,00-) men between them, 
and to assist Binnya Dala; and also to \odaya tor 
Oya Peikbhalauk, Oya Tliuwinmalaiik, Oya Peiks^ to 
]>ro.(:jeed Co Tliauug-yet with 30U elephants. 1,500 
horse and 80,000 men and to co-operate with Binnya 
Dala. Tlie Burmese general hastened to Thaung-yet 
without waiting on the vvay to pick up his fiuxiliaries. 
After arrival at his destination he ibiind tin-’ usurpin' 
took ao steps whatever either t.o parley or to fight. 
He. consequently sent a message worded to the 
following effect:: — that owing to Binnya Thanes 
failure to go to Uanthawadi ami report to King 
Kyawdin Nawrata of the events that had happened 
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in Linzin, be, fche chief minister (lit: Agga Maha 
Senapati) of his mighty sovereign, lord of crowned 
kings and master of many white elephants^, was 
ordered to (mme out and bring about a settlement j if 
pefioeable means failed to do that, Bis Majesty himself 
would iiivade the country with his mighty army ; 
and Binnya Thane wae asked to take advice to see 
that a settlement was effected. The governors of 
Linpate and Zapan were sent from Thaung-yet, and 
on arrival at Linzin ,they delivered their mea^ge. 
They narrowly escaped being murdered, beoatise 
Binnya Thane’s attempt 1x) kill them was not carried 
into e^cecution on account of the counsel of his spiri- 
tual advfeer Maharat who said that an attempt to kill 
envoys was not a kingly conduct, and that on the 
previous occasion when an attempt iiad been made 
to kill the envoys of King Kyawdin STawrata, his 
counsel had prevailed, and so had been the means of 
saving the situation. The messengers were shown 
a military display of the best elephants and horse, 
and then dismissed with the following words of 
defiance from Binnya Thane : — “ In coming to fight 
me, Binnya Pala is out of consideration, Bven if 
King Kyawdin. NawTata were to come himself, he 
can conquer , me only when he has broken the ’ tusks 
of my elephant,” 

Tlie messengers told Binnya Dala what Binnya 
Thane had said to them. Binnya Dala, moved more 
by hasty anger than by sound judgment, said he 
would march immediately and fight the army of 
Linzin. But he was soon brought round to his 
better reason when his lieutenants pointed to him 
the inadequacy of the forces under him ; and they also 
told him that they thought his decision to fight then 
was rash, because the auxiliaries from Zinmh and 
Yodaya had not yet arrived, and during the two 
months they had been staying at Thanng-yet, they 
had exhausted their provisions and the men were Hard 
put to obtain fresh provisions, many of them being 
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already weak from. starvatio>n. Therefore, with tiif 
object first of finding provisions and secondly of 
efieeting a union with the auxiliaries from Yodaya 
who were corning up by water, they thought it bbtter 
to leave Thaung-yet and march by land towards the, ; 
direction in which the auxiliaries were expected to 
be coming ; and when they had obtained sufficient 
provisions and joined hands with those who v-'ere 
to co-operate with them, then only tc make a general 
march against Linzin both by land and by water, 
.Binnya JDahr being fully aware of the condition of 
his .army repdily yielded to the general opinion and 
marched back in the direction of Yodaya, with tlie 
hope of meeting the forces from there, 

Oya Peikthaiauk and his brother commanders who 
word marching up by water received information that 
Bihnya Dala had returned from Thaung-yet. They 
thought that the gallant general must have gained 
the object of his mission, and without waiting to 
obtain more definite and detailed information, they 
returUed to their respective td«rns- The same thing 
happened with the auxiliaries from Zinmi), Binnya 
Thane Lftn and Binnya Tbanlan returning to Zinmd, 
as soon as they heard that Binnya Bala was on the 
return march. They even sent on the news in 
advance to Hanthawadi. One cannot help suspecting 
the good faith of the three Oyas from Yodaya and the 
two Binnyas from Zinmfe, considering how slow they 
were in coming and how quick were they in jumping 
to a conclusion which gave them a ready excuse to 
return. However, the Burmese historian of the time 
had no such suspicions whatever. 

King Kyawditt Nawrata was very angry with 
Binnya Dala. He was not even permitted to return 
to Hanthawadi hut was given five attendants and 
made bo reside at a place called Zanet in Siamese 
territory, probably not very far from Kamap-paik 
(Kamphengpet). All his lieutenants were put in the 
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♦nangije and taken to Ilaiithawadi in that (jondition.- 
After an enquiry they were deprived of their rank, 
slaves, and attendants. When Binnya Dala had 
resided at Zanet about five months, the King of Yodaya 
took, pity on him and removed him to Kaman-paifc 
m Zaiiet was a very unhealthy place- The removal 
was reported to Hanthawadi and no objection was 
made. Poor Binnya Dala did not long survive to 
enjoy the kindly interest taken in iiim by the King of 
Yodaya^ as he died a^baut a month after his arrival 
at Kaman-paik., 

. The Burmese historian then narrates how, on 
three occasions, Binnya Dala treacherously attempted 
to take the life of King Kyawdin Nawrata and how on 
each occasion the guilt was brought home to him. 
Yet, he says, with rare forbearance His Burman 
Majesty spared the life of Binnya Dala, recognizing 
his skill in diplomacy and in wartare, as well as his 
bravery. But when Binn3’^a Dala iailed to achieve 
anything in an ei^pedition entrusted to him, HJs 
Burmau Majesty could find no room tor mercy or 
lenient treatment, as much as to say that he prized 
isuccess in warfare more than his own life. 

With the death in exile of Binnya Dala, King 
Kyawdin Nawrata’s first and unsuccessful attempt 
to put his pro^ge on the throne of Linzin 
bronglit to an end 



Sir a. p, pbai?re'6 account 
of tbe oame euentB. 


Jb the year following the rotnrn of Bmraug Naung' 
there was a disturbance iu the territories of iVlogaung 
and Monyin, but it was suppressed without difficulty. 
Soon after, the king^s great enemy, the king of 
Lengzeng, was killed in an attack he made on a tow'n 
belonging to Cambodia* One of the prisoners vvliO' 
had been brought from Ijaos was Ubarit, brother to 
the deceased king. He consented, if placed on the 
throne of his native country, to be tributary to tlie 
Burmese monarch. An expedition was therefore sent 
under Binnya Dala. II was unsuccessful, and Bureng 
Nating, who never forgave a failure, either put to 
death tbe unfortunate general, hitherto a special 
favourite, or sent him into ex^ile to a sickly place,, 
where he soon died. 
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II. 

INTRODUCTI OS’. 


One characteristic of King Kj^awdin Nawrata is 
that failure very seldom affected his resolve to do 
anything. He was bent on putting Uparit on the 
throne of ].jinzin, and though Binnya Dala^s expedition 
made especially for that purpose entirely failed, he 
did not abandon the idea of giving effect to his 
desire. Only two years elapsed from the time of 
Binnya Dala’s death to that of an expedition to 
Linzin personally eondu-cted by him. During those 
two years no events of real historical importance were 
recorded in the Hmannan history; but mention here 
may be made of two events, simply because they had 
reference to Siam : one is the arrival at Uanthawadi 
of a white elephant from A.iiau ( Muang Nan ) on 
Wednesday the 7th. of waning Thadingyut^ Chula 
Sakkaraj 935, (October A. D. 1573), and the other 
is King Kyawdin Navvrafca’s donation of three hundred 
ticals" for the repairs of^Mahazedi pagoda at 
in ISTadaw ( December ) of the same year. 

Almost sitnultaneously with the invasion of 
Linziii an expedition under the command of the 
King of Ava had to be sent to Mogaung and Mo- 
hnyin, two small Shan States which had given no 
end of trouble to King Kyawdin Nawrata. This 
expedition which consisted of fifteen regiments with 
a total force of 800 elephants 8,000 horse and 60,0'00 
men started, most probably from Ava, on Thursday" 
the 1st. of waning Thadingyut 936 (A. D- 1574); 
and it accounts for the absence of the King of Ava 
among the forces invading fiinzm. 


Towards the close of the rains in the year 9S6 
King Kyawdin Navvrata, summoned his sons, brotllers, 
and nobles and re-operjied the question of putting 
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llparit. on the throne of Linzin, saying tfet 
would conduct the operations. No opinions, were 
asked of anybody and orders were at: niico is-'-in d 
to mobilize an army, (jowsidcring how lln'V Inn I 
always fared in their operations against Linzin^ a 
(’.onntry hundreds of miles away troni Hunthawadif 
probably very sparsely populated hihI very unhealthy* 
and how her' King invariably refused to cotne to 
olose quarters and played the waiting game, the 
generals, in spite of their martial {irdour, must have 
greatly demurred on that occasion, but they dnred 
not breathe a word of clisseTit. Ac^cordingly, the 
artny was mobilized and was composed of the following 
forces: — one division consisting of 10 brigades with 
a total force of 600 elephants, 6,000 liorse, lln,00o 
men under the coiimand of the King oi Ton ugoo ; a 
similar force and i*r the King of Prome huuned another 
division ; and a third under Maha Upayaza contained 
the same sirengdn but only fives brigades belonged to 
Hantluiwadi, the remaining five being made up 
. two brigades from Zinm^ uncler the leadershi[) oi: 
Bituiy^t Thane- Ldn and Hinnya Tlianlan, and three 
from Yodaya under Oy?> Peikthalauk, O^a Thuwun- 
Hiduuk and Oya F^eikse. These auxiliary forces from 
Zimul' and Yodaya must have joined tin- rnaiti nmiy 
when it had re/udied Zinme. MIh Majesty’s bt dy- 
guard colKsi^ted of 4000 foot lancers (‘arrying shields, 
k)00 Mussulman fusiliers, and 400 Buriugyi (Peringi) 
gunners, 4000 horsemen, and 400 war elephants 
ri<iden by noblemen’s sons skilled in elephant riding. 

units were distributed equally on the right and 
left and in front and rear. The start from Han tha wadi 
was made on VYedriesday the 7th of waning Thadingyut 
036 ( 0(‘iober A. D. 1574). 

f 

Wlioii Binnya Thane hearrl that King KyawcUu 
Nawrata was approaching with a vast army, he sent 
away the best of his elephants anti horses to be 
concealed in the dense forests, and made pre| arat tons 
to leave the city wdeh his army. His son whom he 
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luifl ap])oi«ted lTf)fir<ija appeared to itKire patrioflr. 
for he asked Ins father to face the danger boldh\ 
saying that having «sai*|>ed the throne and defied a 
po\N'6rful sovereign it wotiM be highly reprehensible 
if a bold front were not shown and a stout ivsistance 
offered to the coming enemy, who would be sure to 
plunder and pillage the city if left to its fate and to lay 
waste the country as well The father, however, would 
not listen to him. pointing out that it would be hopeless 
to fight the Burmans then, but by keeping himself Cut 
of the way for some time the enemy would be wori^ 
down and weakened by starvation and sickness in their 
attempt to find him,, and that they could then be fought 
with, better chance of success. The young ji^Mriot 
persisted, saying that in all their previous enconinters 
ith the forces from Hautluiwadi, only the patriotic 
few dared face their foes in battle, while the mst took 
to flight at the very sight ot them, thus causing 
panic and rout hi their ranks and demoralising the 
whole army, at the same time giving encouragement 
to their enemy. He offered to fight King Kyawdin 
.Nawrata's forces with about 100 of the best elepliantss 
and 8000 men chosen from among those who ^^v^e 
ridated to themselves, and who would be willing to 
sacrifice their lives. The King of hinziii said it waa 
useless to resist, with such an insignificant furc-e, an 
enemy whom even Hra*S6~ZLL's vastly c»uperiur forces 
had always found irresistible He found the nobles 
were divided in opinion, and such, was his fear ul' 
conspiracy among them, (a tc^tr ei»geii<lered nu doubt 
by his not being a descendant (ff th.e royal hou>e of 
Linzin and by the insecunry of his pcjsition as King 
without a unanimous suppOF't of the nobility), that he 
surrounded over thirty dissentient aiul })rubab]y clis'- 
affected nobles with forty elephants and some troojjs^ 
and killed them with shot and shell from an artillery 
fire. After this deed of heartless exeoatioii he left 
the town of LinKin. 

King Kyawdin Naw-rata thus occupied Lini^iin 
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witboxit any opposition, but he was |fer from aatisfierl 
with such easy success, because he knew that'as long' 
as Binnya Thane was at large and would nc>t relinquish 
his pretensions to the throne,, there wot^ld be ncy 
enduring peace. His dissatisfaction found expression 
in continual reproach to his generals and commanders^ 
probably without sufficient reason for it. From his 
personal experience of Linzin territory and the tactics 
of her kings, he knew very well that to go in pursuit 
of Binnya Thane would simply mean toilsome marches' 
with death from starvation and sickness among the 
pursuers. Therefore^ with the intention of returning 
to Hanthawadi he bad Maing-San fortified very 
strongly and stationed four brigades to garrison 
the town. He also built many granaries and^ collecting 
all the avfciilable ; grain in the neighbourhood, had 
them filled with it-^ He sent off Hparit to Maing-San 
to stay there,, while he himself remained in Linzin. 

Then at every crossing of roads His Butman 
Majesty had written proclamations posted up. In 
the proclamations he declared that the object of his 
invasion of Linzin was, not to destroy Linzin and lay 
waste the country, but to put XJparit on th^ throne, 
who was a lineal descendant of the royal house of 
Linzin, and who moreover was the rightful heir in 
the line of succession after the death of King Bra-S^- 
Zit ; that a peaceful mission sent to Binnya Thane 
having failed to achieve the object^ owing to the 
usurpe/s having shown a defiant attitude, he had 
come to depose Binnya Thane and raise Uparit to the 
throne ; that it was not his mtention to leave Linzin 
without having seen Binnya Thane. The proclama- 
tion concluded with an injunction that those who 
wished to avoid death and save their property and 
privileges from confiscation were to surrender them-- 
selves to Uparit at Maing-San.. Uparit then 
prostrated himself three times before his august 
benefactor and said that such kindness as that he could 
not possibly repay fully even if he were to try and 
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do so during all hi.s fa(-ure existences before his attain-^ 
ment of nirvana. He expressed his anxiety about 
the trouble and hardsliip His .Majesty^ the genei’als 
and the army would be put to in tiie pursuit of the 
fugitive King. His Majest}^ assured (Jparit that in 
coming to Lin^iin he had no other objectf than that of 
putting his prot%4 on the throne, and that lie. would 
not return to Hanthawadi until he had captured 
Blnnya 1'hane and placed Upurit sect^rely on the 
throne. Forthwith he issued orders to send out 
several coluu/ns in ditfeu’ent directions to go in search 
of the fugitive. 

Some of the oiBciais and the wealthy people who 
had left the town and taken refuge in the woudb% 

' finding escape from the searching columns imjiossible, 
surrendered themselves to His Burman Majesty at 
LiuKin. There were also many who, having ^een tlie 
proclamations posted at the crossings of tiie roads, 
burreudered thumselves to Uparit at Maing'-Saiu 
Those who so surrendered themselves were not harmed 
in any waVy nor were their property und privileges 
# eonfiscatacL But it was a hard lot for those who., were 
, hunted down in t|ieir of liiiling. for tliey Wert- 

stripped of all their po.■<se^si(>ils and led (\apHves to Hit 
Bnrniiin Majesty. 

ft will be renmhfbermrt^^^ whan King KyaWdin 
N'awrara led his ])unitive expedition to OhieJ?gmai 
in Chula Sakkaraj 926-027 ( A, D. 1564-I 64),^ <ha 
governors of Zinthane, Lagun, A nan or Nan and 
Turaing fled to Linyia disliking to be eubie<jt to 
Barman supremacy, (h these foil r,, the governor of 
Zinthane was captured during the flight and takeri 
away to Hanthawadi on the return of His Bdnnau 
Majesty. The governor of Nans or Binuya Ngu as 
styled by the Burmese histcanaUj was killed in ,tb.e 
battle at Nauugben. Biiinya Tagun, wIjo was also 

, b Paper 1¥, page Sly of Siam Surety Jouniab 
Yol V., part 1. 
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present in the same engagement, escaped on horseback ; 
he, however, met his death in the expedition led by 
King Bra-S6-Zit of Linjain against I^waik. Therefore, 
there remained only the governor of Taraing or 
Binnya Turaing who had since attached hirnself to 
Binnya Thane ; and he in common with others left 
Linzin, on the approach of the invading forces, for 
a place of safety in the forest. Unfortunately for him, 
he was found by one of the searching parties^ cap- 
tured and taken into the presence of King Kyawdin 
Nawrata, who, however, had him, released of the 
bonds on his person, and bathed and dn^ssed in a new 
%uit of clothes. After which he was permitted to 
attend on His Burman Majesty in the same manner as 
the other nobles and officials, and treated as if His 
Bijirmati Majesty were not in the least angry with him. 
^ihriya Lagun must have been very much surprised 
at the kind treatment he received from his dreaded 
enemy, contrary to what he had probably anticipated ; 
he prostrated himself three times before His Majesty, 
and extolled the Burmese monarch for the great 
forbearance .shewn, saying that such compassion and 
mercy as was extended to him could only ^have come 
from an embryo Buddha ^ he went, even farther by 
comparing the Burmese King with Buddha hiraselfy 
when he said that the crime committed by him against 
His Burman Majesty might be compared to that 
committed by Devadatta against Buddha, and then 
with a touch extremely human, said that were he to 
be executed then he would certainly be born in one 
of the fpur apayas ( states of suffering ) to undergo 
punishment. His Burman Majesty replied saying 
that he certainly was angry with the Binnya for his 
conduct, but remembering how difficult it was for 
anyone to be bom in the human world, he tried to 
appease his anger to save a human life ; being 
flattered with the. possession of divine virtues he 
could not but play the part of a divine being, if for 
no other reason than simply that of consistency. 
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One day an infantry man was able fco capture, 
nearly 40 refugees, both men and women. They were 
brought into the presenes of King Kyawdin Nawrata, 
the men with wooden collars round their necks, 
and the women with ropes tied round their waists. 
Among them His Barman Majesty saw a man who 
would make a good soldier. He redeemed the man 
by paying the captor ten silver tical pierces. The 
man gave his name as Maing-Nati, and after having 
taken the oath of ailegiauce, he was emplo 3 'ed tp 
gather in the refugees and keep them in his village 
Maing Pai; not to be molested by the Burmese 
soldiery, be was given a sort of passport which would 
exempt him and his captives from seizure* in a short 
time he was able to gather in about 400 refugees whom 
he took to His Barman -Majesty, who was very highly 
pleased wdth his own recruit and rewarded him. 
Maing-Nan was subsequently ordered to call in his 
relatives, rewarded with the governorshii) of Maing- 
Pawand given iho insignia ami privileges appertaining 
to such an apf ointment. The headmen ot the villages 
neighbouring Liiizin were called in, and they took the 
oath of ailegiauce, : They were suitably rewarded and 
ordered to gather in the villagers who also took 
the oath, and who were permitted to return to their 
homes to pursue their usual vocations in pwice. 

Towards the close of the rains, King Kyawdin 
Nawrata thought that as long as he was present in 
Idiiziii territory, Bitinya Thane would not dare expose 
himself, and that there would be a better chance ot 
capturing him when he ventured out of his hiding 
place on his knowing that the enemy had left the 
country. Therefore he left Linzin and went to Maiug- 
Saii via Naunglian. On arrival he admini.stered the 
oath of allegiance to the nobles who had surrendered 
to ITparit. They were given suitable appointments 
according to their merits. Then Uparit took the oath 
to remain loyal and faithful to King Kyawdin Nawrata , 
his sons and grandsons, after which he was offered 
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the iuBignia of nn'alty and formal^ d^cdarKl King of 
i/mziii* Hib Bunnan Majesty thett admonished the 
iu*w King saying. “ Because 1 look upon you, Uparit, 
as one of my own sons, I have come here myself to^ 
place you on the-, throne of In’ main, if you, lovy me^ 
you sliould l<»ve your subjects ; and if you would 
promote my irUerests, yon sliould have at h{*art the 
welfare and prosperity of your subject b/* Knowing 
full well that Uparit/s position was still insecure, lie 
placed four brigades, under Binnya Cyan, Biniiya 
Paran, Binnya Bre, and Binnya Thane Lon, at IJparif s 
disposal. 

Before leaving, King Kyawdin Nawiaita Hxeal the 
weights and measures and made them the same as 
those in use in Jrlaqth;awadi. Tie gave Uparit ti cals 
one htindred'for the rep^dr pfypagoda?*, nmas, monas- 
teries, ami salas. HeJ left zMaing-San on the 7t}i. of 
waning Kfmdii ( May, A. D. 1676), and wentto 
Zinm^y. tnking with him Binuj^'a Turaing and flie 
Zinme nobles with the exception of fhrvnva Thane- 
Lon who, with his brigades, was left> at Maing-San. 
After a short stny at Zinm^ he left for Hanthawadi 
arriving at his capital on the 12th. of waning Waxo 
937 (daly, A. D. 1575). 

King Kyawdin Nawrata must have been an ex- 
ceedingly active and energetic man, tor lie allowed 
himself only three months^ rest after the long marcli 
back from Lini^in. He arrived in Hanthawadi during 
the early part of the rainy season, and at the close of 
it ha was again on the move. Only a week before lie 
h i ri) S6 1 f s ta rted for lit 1 1 n , t h e K i r g of A va was 
despatched on an expedition to suppress the Sawbvvas 
of Mogamig and Mo-hnyin. The result of the opera- 
tions could not have been to King K 3 niw(lin Nawrata’s 
satisfaction, because he found it necessary to proc.eed 
to the two troublesome little States himself. He 
stiirted from Hanthawadi on Saturday the 7th. of 
vviCuiiig 3.^hadmgyut 937 (October, A. D. 1575). 
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In the meantime Binnya Thane, the usurper, 
having heard of the retuni of his great enemy, 
ventured out from his hiding place to try conclusions 
with Uparit and the four Bintiyas who were left at 
Maing-San to assist the newly enthroned King. 
However, he and his son were captured by a stratagem. 
In all probability, he had made himself odious to his 
own followers by his suspicious and cruel nature, and 
the stratagem wMch the Burmese historian spoke of 
was nothing but tho betrayal hj soma of his followers. 
Then a difference arose between Binnya Thane-L6n- 
and Uparit as to how Binnya Thane and his son 
were to be dealt with. The Zinme noble wanted to 
send them to Hanthawadi while Uparit desired to 
keep them in Maing-San. Binnya Thane-L6ri appealed 
to the other three Binnyas, and being supported by 
them, they decided to take the two captives to 
Hanthawadi. The usurper and his son having been 
secured, the four Binnyas returned to Zinm^. The 
new King of Linzin presented each of them with arx 
elephant complete with trappings and ten cloaks, apd 
each of the four lieutenants with a pony Complete 
with saddle and bridle and five viss of silver. From 
Zinm^, Binnya Gyan, Binnya Paran and Binnya Br^ 
went to Hanthawadi with the unfortunate Binnya 
Thane and his sou under a strong escort. As his 
l^urman Majesty was still in Mpgaung the two captives 
Vvere sent up to where ha was, and on arrival they 
were released from custody and allowed to remain in 
His Majesty’s camp ,with comparative liberty and 
freedom. 

The Malia Upayajaa and the King of Ava who 
had been ordered to go in pursuit of the Sawbwa of 
Mogaung were recalled, as it was found impossible fbt' 
the pursuers to proceed without very great hardship in 
a mountaipQUs country where the passes Were blocked 
with snow drifts and the mists tod fog did not dear 
up till noon. King Kyawdin Nawrata left Mogaung 
with his whole army an Saturday the Srtl. of waning 
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Kaedn 938 ( May, A. D. 1576 )> arriviag at Ava on 
Saturday the 9th. oi waning Naydn (June). After 
staying only two days at Ava he oarna dyw’'n by river 
and arrived at Hanthawadi on Wednesday the f2th of 
waning Wazo 938 (July, A, D. 1576). About tto 
days after his return to the capital he assigned a 
y)laoe of residence tor Binnya Thane and his son, who 
were maintained in a manner befitting their rank. 

The three Binayas who brought Binnya Thane 

and bis son safely to Hanthawadi were duly rew’^arded. 

They then toid their sovereign about the altercation 

between Binnya Thane Ldn and Uparit coiicjerning 

the treatment of the usurper and his son. Hi a Bur- 

man Majesty was highly pleased with the Zinmh 

nobleman^s conduct in the matter, and to show that 

* 

he appreciated the loyalty and devotion evinced by 
Binnya Thane L6n, presents consisting of costly silk, 
woollen and cotton cloths w^ere sent to him. 
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Sir H. ip, pbai?re’0 account 
of tbc same. 


The levy of another army to carry out this project( * ) 
was commenced, but the people, and even those in 
high office, murmured loudly, and the e:s:pedition was 
^D.iB74. postponed. But the king of kings was not to be 
entirely thwarted in his grand designs. After the 
rainy season he himself led an army, with Ubaritin his 
retinue, to Maingzan. From that post he issued a pro- 
clamation that l)e had come to place the rightful heir 
on the throne. He then departed, leaving some troops 
with the tributary king*. The object of the expedition 
was attained. The nobleman who had u.surped the throne 
of Laos had become hated, and was delivered u|.>, to- 
gether with his son, by his owm officers* Ubarit was 
received by the people fi.8 king ; and the Burmese com- 
itianders, rejoicing to q^uit a cou)ibry where they 
gained neither fame xipr riches, returned with their 
prisoners to Zimme. 

ii«voitofth« While affairs in Laos were prospering, another 

northern Shans. i . nr * t i i i l. 

marcli to Monym and v ogauog had become impera- 
tive. These restive states had refused to join the last 
expedition to Lengzeng, and were in open revolt. 
Bureng Naung proceeded from Maingzan to Ava, from 
whence hp marched north against the rebellious chiefs. 
The priiu^e of Aionyin was killed, but the ruler of 
Moguung fled; and though the ro\ai troops followed 
in rapid pursuit to a tract of country where there was 
only snow for water, he was riot captured. Buivng 
Naung, while still engaged in that northern region. 


(1 ) Pla^iag Ubarit on ihe throne of Limin. Thien. 


tad the usurper from Laos and his family forwarded to 
him as an exhibition to the northeni, Shaiis of hi« 
success and power. But the desired effect was not 
attained, and the king of kings, recalling his son and 
the other officers from the pursuit, returned to his 
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III. 

INTEODUOTIOir. 


Soon after King ' Kyawdiii NTavvrata'j^ return 
from Mogaung and Mo-hnjin. there arrived at the 
port of Patheiu ( Eng. Baseein ) on Monday the 8r(I 
of waning second Wazo 938 (A. D. 1676 ), two 
vessels despatched by King Uhauimapala of Theingo 
island ( Ceylon ), one conveying the tooth relic of 
Buddha, and the other, presents for the King of 
Burma- The sacred relic was accorded a reception 
befitting the veneration and esteem in which it was 
held by a Buddhist monarch. The object of King 
Dhammapala^s mission was to secure the aid of the 
Burmese sovereign to subdue three other KingSv 
namely, Kutti, Khanti^ and Thidawet, among whom 
and King Dhamiiiapala, the island of <)eyIon was 
divided into four independent states. King Dharn- 
raapala^s argument was that his contemporari(^s up- 
held paganism and persecuted the religion of Buddluu 
Acting on the advice of his ministers His Burfuan 
Majesty ordered the despatch, under cornpetent and 
discreet coinmanders, o'f a force of 2500 men chosen 
for their valour, daring, fierceness and in vainer* 
ability from suhh weapons as swords, spears, aiid 
arrows. It may be interesting herd to notp how this 
small force was made up, to show its composite 
nature. It contained 100 men each of the natives 
of the following places viz, Yodaya ( Ayuthia h 
Taninthari ( Tenassarirn ), Liuzin, Kyaingto. Kathe 
(Manipur), Daw^ (Tavoy), Maing-maw, Silcwm>, 
Tayok (China) and 500 each of Shan Snions, 
Talaings ( Mous ) and Burmaus. ( *) This stnall 
force sailed in five vessels and simply overawed the 
people of Ceylon by simulating great ferocity by 

(1) The total of these come*: to only 2400, but such 
inaccuraoiea are of very frequetib occurrence ia the 
Hmannan History, 


devouring niw meat and displaying feats of skill 
with the weapons of war. The expeditiojj was a 
complete success, the three heretical kings under- 
taking to support Buddhism. 

In the yeiJT 9S8, one Binnya Bat, governor of 
Patalipdt, a town within the territories of Liiizin^ 
arrived at Hanthawadi together with his family 
and retainers, forsaking his governorship and desert- 
ing the town. This ^arne nobleman bad once before, 
during the lifetime of King Bra-s5-zit of Linzin. for- 
saken his post and g(n}e to Hanthawadi, on which 
occasion King Kyawdin Nawrata made him governor 
of Zagyo, a town within the territory of Y< Klava. 
He then accompanied His Barman Majesty when 
the lattex' marched to Liiizin to place TJparit on the 
throne. At the close of the expedition he was given 
the governorship of his old town of PatalipOt which 
apparently he did nob think worth his while, or secure 
enouy^h to hold for long, because, as mentioned’ above, 
he again left for Hanthawadi. The reasons he gave 
His Burma n Majesty for his forsaking the town is 
worthy of a diplomat of those days. He said he did 
not value his position, power and prosperity in an out- 
lying insignificant place, because were he to die there, 
his dyitig thoughts would be demeritorious and he 
would be born in one of the four “apayas^^ ; whereas 
were he to breathe his last in such a magnificient 
capita) as Hanthawadi where Buddhism was well 
established and in full splendour, and under the 
beneficent protection of a most powerful king, he 
would be lifted to the world of the gods, How 
widely different are the reasons given above from 
those which he gave to his owu friends, and which " 
most probably were the real ones, may be seen when, 
on one occasion, he answered their question as to 
why he left Fatal ip6t, by saying that when Brii-sfe- 
zit was alive he left it although lie was not on bad 
terms with the King of Linzin, because he had a ' 
sort of premonitiou that further residence there 
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would cause his ruin ; that he had beeu wise iu 
being guided by that warning;, and deserting the 
place in time and seeking shelter in Hanthawadi, 
became evident when not long afterward Linzin was 
overrun by the Bni^inese troops, and destruction and 
desolation reigned supreme everywhere ; that he and 
Uparit had grown up together and therefore knew 
each other well, and he found further that the family 
of Uparit as a whole was devoid of any sense of 
gratitude; that Uparit was only a dependent and 
tributary King, and being such must possess virtues 
necessary for good government, otherwise he was 
sure to bring ruin on him and on all those connected 
with him. The discerning nobleman presaged dis- 
aster to Linzin and her King within the next two 
or three years. 


It will be remembered that at the close of the 
punitive expedition to Chieugtnni in the year 927 
(A. D. 1565) King Eyawdiu Nawrafa requested the 
King of Ohiengmai to accompany him to Hao- 
thawadi, leaving the government iu the bauds of 
Maha-dewi the queen, ( * ) She must have coutiuued 
to reign till the year 940 (A. D, 1578 , when on 
Wednesday the 5rh of waxing Tabodwfe ( Ifebruary ) 
she died. The two chief nobles of Obiengrnai Binnya 
Thane-16n and Biiuiyni, 'Than Ian, arrived soon aPter 
in Hanthawadi to report of the death of the queen, 
bringing with them the regalia used by the deceased 
queen, and two good elephants as a present. 

King Kyawdin Nawrata Msseinbled his sons and 
nobles, and having explained to them the iinpc^rtauce 
of the kingdom of Zinine (Chiengmai) asked them 
as to who, among his sons and brothers, would be 
most fit to ascend "the throne of Zinme. The 


(1) Vide page 37 Siam Society tTournal Vol. V, 
part 1. 


Malui Upayaza, who oo this oeeasio^i acted as 
spokesman., said that the Kings of Prome* Touiigoo, 
and Ava were the right men in the right places and 
they could not be taken away from their respective 
positions, without detriment to the general peace 
and welfare of the whole empire which was main- 
tained by the wholesome fear instilled by them in 
their neighbours, the Arakanese on the west and 
the JShans on the north and east. The Maha 
(Jpayaza sugg/sted that His Majesty’s sfm Naw- 
ratazaw, who was then govornor of Tharrawaddy, 
should be offered the throne of Zinme, pointing 
out that the governorship of a town was wholly 
inadequate for his ability and sterling qua- 
lities ; *tha.t as the territory of Zininfe was con- 
tiguous with those of Yodaya^ Linzin, Kyairig- 
r6t), Kyaing-t6n and other 8han states a 
strong hand was necessary to govern it, and 
Isfawratazavv was the right man, as he would be abl** 
to instil fear in the Kings of Today a and Linzin, 
and thus keep them faithful and loyal to Kis 
Bupi’etne Majesty of Hanthawadi for generations to 
come. King Kyawdin Nawrata, who was well aware 
t>f the fact that among persons of royal descent, ties 
ot relationship, whether of blood or ot marriage, 
counted for nothing, when they tried to attain their 
ambition for personal aggrandisement and territorial 
extension, then said that JSfawratazaw would not 
long enjoy the favour conferred by him, if Maha 
Hpajaza also was not willing to show favour 
equally. ' ^ ^ ■ 

On Wednesday the 5th of waxing Tabaung 
(March) 940 (A. D. 1678) while giving audience to 
the assembled ministers and nobles including the 
Maha Upayiiza, in the grand liall of justice 
in the royal palace, His Majesty of Hanthawadi 
publicly announced to them that he conferred 
the kingdom of Zinme on Nawratazaw On the 
same day Bis Majesty called Nawratazaw to 
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the council chamber of the palace anti advised him 
saying that the country of Haribdnza (Paii-Hari- 
bhunca ) with its capital Zinm^ was acquired by 
liim through his might and power ; the country of 
the Barmans, Talaings, or Rhans could not he com- 
pared with it ; tlie territories over which the 
Kings of Prome Toungoo, and Ava ruled fell short 
of that of Zinme, both in extent and in the num- 
ber of towns and provinces ; the kingdom possessed 
good ministers and an efficient army, audit was very 
improbable it would be easily overcome by a foreign 
foe in the future ; even such a kingdom he had ctiu- 
f erred on Nawratamw at the solicitation of Vaha 
TTpayaza, the crown prince^ who should therefore be 
regarded by ITawratazaw as master, father, and 
brother ; that if in disregard of this injunction, and 
acting on the evil advice of mischievous pei'sctm, 
were he to bring about an estrangement and discord 
between himself and his brother, the people of 
Yodaya, and Linziu, and the dark-skinned K5n (d ) 
people would give trouble ; should peace be tlms 
destroyed the splendour of Buddha's religion w»>uld 
fade, the people both priests and laymen would 
suffer, welfare bpth temporal ,and spiritual would 
be destroyed, and he would find his future existence 
past in one of the four apayas if on the other, 
hand, were he to remember the injunction and abide 
by it, continued prosperity^ long life aud happy 
future state would be his reward. Having finishe<l 
with his advice on policy, His Barman Majesty went 
on to that of personal conduct, and requested 
Nawratazaw to support and snaintaiii such of HiS , 
Majesty’s favourite servants both men and wometi 
as might seek his protection, and i\ot to show them 
the cold shoulder when he was no more; he instructed 
the young man to address Binnya Zapan, Biniiya 
Liiuk, and Binnya N'an of Zinme as paternal elder 

(1) Prcfbably the C him bod i fins, fell e Khorn or Kha- 
men of the Siamese. 
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uncles (uncle who is the eWer brother of the 
hither Binnya Thaiu-^-ldn as pateniMi younj:>'er 
' ( uncle who id tlio yciiu^vr brorJun* of the fathor )/ 
and b) call Binaya Bbmya Ky.unir-th me, 

Binnya Kwin, and Hinnya Taraioi? elder bi*oth*ers ; 
he told Vawratazaw not ti> covet ponieB ancl 
elephants helon^dn^ to them, to prohibit his rolatdv'ea 
and p^o-gonal ser 'aiitB fr()m extoVtiu^f the pec^ple, 
and to collect csrown dues^^ royalties, aBBesauientB^ 
taxes, tolls, and duty etc. only iu a(u^'M’duice with 
prevailing custonn 

Three days before "^awratazaw took his de- 
parture from Hanthawsdi to assume charge of bis 
new appointment as tributary King, Mis MnJestj of 
Hantbawadi invited eleven learned head priests to a 
sala *’ on the west side of Maha-Zedi pagoda erected 
by him, and in their presence gave tlie following in- 
juncti(»n to his two sons, Maba Upayaand Nawrata- 
mw. He asked .VI aha IJpayassa to look upon ISTaw- 
rata/.aw as a servant and a brother, and the latter to 
regard his brother as master, brother, and bitber; 
for he said that it whs only when they two h^ved and 
regarded each other in the manner enjoined by hinu 
could the empire which he had consolidated after many 
years of arduous labour and hard fighting, remain 
whole and undivided ; then only could the meritorious 
and religious foundations instituted by him after 
many years of patient work continue to fioarish, and 
tiie welfare of I'luddha’s religion and the prosperity 
of the people go on increasing;, otherwise, the 
disintegration of the empire was inevitable, and the 
decline of his patient work in the cause of Buddhism 
was certain, and thereupon t^ht* peace, prosperity and 
well-being of the people would be destroyed. His, 
Majesty then took off two rings from his finger and 
gave 0.110 each to his two sons, enjoining them to 
W 0 ar them always as mementoes, and saying* that in 
future when external foes or internal enemies 
threatened them, or tried to sow discord bidvr^een 
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thera, to look at the ring and recollect the injunction 
he had given on that occasion, and thereby try and 
appease any feeling of enmity or hostility that might 
have arisen in them, He asked the priests assem- 
hied there to make note of what he then said. Be 
advised Nawratazaw not to be too free in speech in 
the pre8e!me of the Zinin^ nobles thinking they 
were only Lawas ” by race, because if ha were too 
outspoken iie might unwittingly hurt their feelings. 

On Thursday the 9th of waning Kasdn 941 
{ May A. D. 1679 ) Nawratazaw left Hanthawadi for 
Zihrne together with his retinue. At Tulaung 
oh the way, his wife gave birth to a son who was 
therefore named Tulauug Prince. He was detained in 
consequence about ten days. On Thursday the lOtb 
of waxing second Wazo ( August) he arrived at 
'Zminh and ascended the throne. 

Thus, according 1o th(^ Burmese chronicles a 
prince of Hanthawadi ruh^d at Chieugmai as tri- 
feutary Eng to His Majesty of Hanthawnidi. 
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i^^eelvQd ft*om 
Ceylon. 


Sir H. p. pbai?re'9 account 
of tbe same narrative. 


Afc fcha very iBoment of hm return \o IVgu, Hureng 
Naung received intelligence whicli gratifit'd his 
religious aspirations, and enhanced his glory as a 
Buddhist ting throughout Tndo-China. Ife Jiad long 
been in communication with a Buddhist ruler in 
Ceylon, apparently Dharmapala who reigned at 
Colombo, and professed to be a Christian, having the 
baptismal name of X)on Juan»((* l Two years beforet 
a Sinhalese princess had arrrived, and had been 
receired with high honour, though the Portuguese 
historian assertS;, that the lady sent was only a 
daughter of the chamberlain. Now, at an auspicious 
moment, when the king of kings returned triumphant 
from war, a ship arrived from Ceylon at Basse! n, with 
the holy tooth of Goadama Buddha- As the seasoti 
was unfavourable for the ship to sail into the gulf of 
Martaban, a deputation of the highest nobles in the 
land was sent to receive the precious relic- They bore 
a golden vase, adorned with the richest gems, the 
spoil of vanquished kings? in which it was depositedr 
and brought to the royal presence- A letter was also 
received from Dhamapala, in w^hich he announced that 
he was the only orthodox: king of four, who ruled 
in the island- It may be doubted whether Bureng 
Naung really believed in' the genuineness of the 
relic, but the possession of a pseudo^tooth which 
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(1) His authority was confined to Colombo, his 
grand-uncles having possession of the rest of his domi- 
nion^/ He died A. D. 1581, and by will, left the King 
of Portugal heir to his kingdom, Tennent’s Ceylon^ 
Tol. ii p. 13. 
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Toaiiy miriions of subjec(>5 believed in, vvca« of 
the liigheBt importance, tndeerl, the Hi’st and im- 
mediate good result was the surrender of the yoqng 
chief of Mogaung, which was attributed to the occult 
iuhueiice of the holy tooth, in favour of its royal 
cuistodiau ami worshipper. 80 munificently did he 
reward tlie King of Oolombo, that according to the 
Portuguese bistoj’iam the king of Kandy offered 
iiim a true jJaughter and tooth. The real toothy 
vvliich had been taken at Jaffna iu 1560 , had been 
destroyed by Don (Jonstantine, the Viceroy of India, 
•although Bureng Naung had then offei-ed a Bmn 
■equivalent of £ 41,000 sterling to ransou) it. But, as 
stated by ifariay Sousa, two teeth were sent up 
instead of that one^ and the Idug of Pegu was now 
content with that he had secured. 

Biaireng Naung In order t(v strengthen his position towards 

appoints His son | Burong Nauiig appointed Ins son, 

4:0 bo tributary 

kingofzinmo, , Tha>’awadi Meng;who had shown grea.t ability, tri- 
March, butarv king of Zlrntne. When he had left for his 
kingdom, the king his father, as if foreseeing future 
troubles., enjoiimd liinv tA remember that he wcmld 
owe aHegiance to his elder brother, the Tuva fUj^t 
Se received the title of Nofii-nlitA. Zou. 
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IV. . * 

About the tituo that was appointerl 

tributary King of Ziniu^, affaits in Linziii had not 
been running smoothly. What Binuya Bat, governor 
of Patalipdt, had foreseen and foretold some three years 
a^o was about to come true. The relations between 
Uparit and his chief nobles were getting more and, 
more strained owing to his undue partiality for 
those of his own kith and kin, until at last they broke 
out in open rebellion. I hey gave out that Bra-Hd- 
Zit, who had been killed in the attack on Lawaik, 
was still alive and had come back to take possession 
of the throne. All the disaffected nobles and weal- 
thy people left the capital and assembled in camp in 
a dense forest, Uparit was probably powerless to 
compel them to submission with the few who were 
mostly his relatives that had remained with him. 
A report of the state of affairs was sent to HautHa- 
wadi. King Ky a wdin ISTawrata assembled his sons 
and nobles and asked them what they thought of 
the affairs in Linzin. Binnya Law said that Uparit 
had disregarded His Majesty^s advice to govern, 
the country with justice and impartiality, and had 
consequently given offence to the principal nobles of 
the state ; that if an expedition were to be despatched 
under the command of His Majesty’s brothers and 
sons, the disaffected nobles would not dare to I'esist, 
the only apprehension was that operations might 
be prolonged by their taking advantage of the 
vast tract of wild and inhospitable country to keep 
themselves out of sight. His Majesty then asked 
the viaha XJpayaza to take the command of the 
expedition so as to bring the trouble to a speedy 
end. The Maha Upayaza replied that even if His 
Majesty were to order him to invade China, he would 
not hesitate a moment, to which King Kyawdin 
Nawrata responded that he was getting old and any 
expedition undertaken by the Maha Upayaza would 
be only for his own benefit. 
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There were twenty-four brigades, with a total 
force of 1,200 elephants, 12,000 horse and 220,000 
men, engaged in this ex:pe<iition. The auxiliaries 
from rodaya were a brigade each under Oya Thauk- 
kat^, Peikthalauk, Oya Thuwmuialaulc, Oya 

Peiks^ and Oya Katnanpaik; those from Ziniu6 
were '•even brigades under Binuya ‘rhane-16u, 
Riiiriya Th.inlan, Binuya Turaing, Binnya ijagua, 
Biimya Nan, Binnya Pri and Binuya Kwiiu The 
forces from the capital started on 12th of waning 
Thadiiigyut i’hula Sakkaraj 941 ( October A,. D. 
1679), and the einxiliaries from Yodaya and Ziinnfe 
must have joined the Hurmese forces at convenient 
places on the line of march. On arrival at vlaing- 
san, Uparit came with his forces and met the \faha 
Upayaza. Eaving learnt from Uparit the full details 
of what had occurred, the Malm Upayaza accom- 
panied by Upnrit proceeded to Maing-kauiig and 
\iaing-thiiug where the rebellious nobles were then 
assembled. Not daring to make a stand against 
such a strong army, some of the nobles fled and some 
surrendered to the Eaha Upayaza. Those wlio sur- 
rendered f.t)ok the oath of allegiance nai.l were per- 
mitted to resume possession of thei^ estntvs ajid 
charge of their ofifices. •»Tliose who fled were pursaed 
by several columns in different directions, but owing 
to the extent of the country the pursuit was attend- 
ed with very little success. l‘he Maha Upayaza 
very wisely decided not bo press the pursuit; and so 
liaviug administered the oath of allegiance to all the 
nobles in Liuzin, including those who had come in and 
surrendered there, he returned to Hanthawadi taking 
with him over lifty nobles who were captured in the 
pursuit, and Br.b Kyaw, daughter of Hra-Se-Zit. I'he 
expeditionary force arrived at Ranthaw.idi on 
Sunday the 8th of waxing I’agu 942 ( April, A. 1). 
1580). The captives were pieseubed to His ^Uirman 
Majesty, who was highly pleased witli the atiecess 
which attended the expedition. The Maha TJpnjazft. 



nrid lus lieutf^uants were suitably rewarcled. 

Towards the close of the same year lvir)<^^ 
FCyawdin Nawrata had several copies of 
Tripitakad’ and the coinmeutariea, made by 
priests learned in the BuddliisT. Scriptures, am] a 
copy eac'» was sent to the followiiij^- places, vi? 5 * 
Yodaya, Tlniukkate, Peikthahiuk, Taninthari ( 'Pei)- 
asserim), Dawe ('Pavoy), Amyawadi, Linzin Akyaw, 
La-waik, Zinin (\ Kyain^o'dn, Kyai no-tun, Kyaiujo- 
thane, Moue, iNTyang-ywe/Phibaw, Oubam)|r, Theiniii, 
*V?omeik Mogaung, Mohnyin Sagaing, Thigau, i ha- 
relcittara, Ketumadi, and Thayawadi A copy of 
the Tripitalca together with the conimentaries 
was also sent to Ceylon. 

King Kyawdiii Nawrata ambition must have 
been limitless or his to^rgy for as 

soon as affairs in Lina^in quieted down, he conceived 
the idea of the conquest of Arakan (Ra-kaing). On 
the pretext of encroach men t into BuruH-'se territo’^v 
by the King of Arakan, which probably was no 
more than a border raid so very common in tracts 
inhabited by wild tribes, His Hurman Majesty found 
a ready excuse to invade Arakan. On the Sr.h of 
waning Tazatingmdn 942 (November, A. D. 1580) he 
despatched a flotilla of 800 sailing vessels and 200 
small boats, with a force of 80,000 men to go and 
occupy Thandw^. Then on Monday the 1st of 
waxing Thi^diiigynt of the following year, oiie defhain 
cohsisting of eleven brigades eontaining in all 600 
eloplnuits, 8,000 horse, 120,000 men under fhe com- 
Huiiid of his son Thiri Thudauiayaza (^iri Sudham- 
maraja) governor of Motc-ama ( Martaban ) was sent 
irr t>ne direction, and another colurriiMif the same 
number of brigades and the same number (d* forces 
under the command of his sou-in law Miuye Kyawdin 
was despatched in another direction, both making 
their way to Thandwe. There, while preparations were 
being made fora combined march on the c rpital 
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of Amkan bj land and bj water, news of tbe sudden 
death of Kin^ Kyavvdin Nawrata was received. The 
project was immediately abandoned, and the two 
generals returned with their army, the forces which 
had gone by water returning by the same route. 

King Kyawdin Nawrata, who bore the regal 
title of Siri Taribhavanaditya Pavnra Pandita 
Sudhammaraja Mahadhipati, was born on Wednesday 
the 12th. of waxing Tabodwe Ohula Bakkanij S77 
(February, A. D. 1515). At the age of niueteeti he 
was given in marriage to a sister of Mintara Shweti 
his predecessor, and the title of Kyawdin Nawrata 
was then conferred on him. Three years later, the 
title of Bayin Nauiig (elder brother of the King) 
was added to his former title. In the year 911, and 
at the age of 34 years he assumed sovereign authority 
at Ketumadi (Toungoo), and two years later, was 
crowned Supreme King at Haiithawadi having, in 
the tiiwaiitiiue, subdued rival claimants to the supreme 
sway in succession to Mintara Shweti. His reign 
lasted thirty-two yeai^s, two at Ketumadi and thirty 
at Haiithawadi. After a sudden illness, he entered 
the CJty of the “ Nbits ” { devas ) on Tuesday the full 
moon day of Tazaungmon Chula Sakkaraj 913 (No- 
vember, A. I), 1581). When he was about to die, the 
Mahazedi pagoda, built by him, and the Kyailcko pago- 
da sent out an effulgence, sf) great a Mood ?n‘ose 
that boats could be- used within the city, a rain of 
precious stones fell at a place called Depathwd. the 
mountains gave off vapour and dew fell heavily. 

King Kyawdin Nawrata had a numerous pro- 
geny, by his three chief queens he Iratl three sons 
and three daughters, and by his lesser queens thirt} - 
five sons and fifty-six daucrhters ; among these 
lesser queens, mention is made of two daughters of 
the Chief of Zinrdii, three ladies who were natives of 
Linzin, one who was a native of Zinme. and a younger 
sister of Bra Narit, King of Yodaya. 
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Sir a p. pbai?re'6 account 
of tbe aanie narrative. 


Fn tlie following year it. was necessary once mor© 
to send aid to IJbarit in Lengzeng* The heir ap- 
parent was sent to support the King of Zitinne, and 
the expedition was successful. From this time Laos, 
as a-tributarj state is not mentioned iu Burmese 
history. 

to The great king of kings had now subdued all 
Ar^kain. Countries which bad occupied his attention dur- 
ing many years Instead of resting and giving re- 
lief to his subjects, he turned his glance on Arakaiu 
He determined that the king of that country should 
fee reduced to the position his anc(‘8tors had held 
towards the ancient kings of Burma. A large fleet 
of vessels of various skes was Cfdiected, in which an 
army amounting, with the crews, to eiglity thousand 
men, was embarked. The fleet happened to be met 
by some Portuguese ships which were cruising near 
Gape Negrais. The Vicerc^y being then at war with 
Pegu, probably on account of the king’s interference 
in the affairs of Geylon, the ships attacked the 
Pegtian or Burmese fleet, which they estimated at 
thirteen hundred sail. ITle Portuguese took some 
of the enemy, but were obliged ;to withdraw on ac- 
count of the great number opposed to them, 'rbe 
Burmese fleet then continued its course, and the 
ai^my disembarked at a point on the southern coast 
of Arakan, where the men were landed and marched 
November, A. D. to Saudoway. There the Burmese army remained 
inactive for twelve months. Probably Bureng 
Nauag intended to lead the march on the capital, 
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but fouiul his health unequal to the exertion. To 
the last, he bad not abandoned his design against 
Oetotoo»«,A.D:i68i, Arakan, for reinforcements were sent on. The Bur- 
mese history states that he deputed ainha.ssadurs to 
the Emperor Akbar. This may possibly refer to the 
governor of Bengal after that province had been 
conquered by Akbar^s general in 1576, and the ob- 
ject probably was to ascertain whether his occupation 
of A.mkan would be viewed as an act of hostility to 
t>©ath of the Mogul emperor. But the plan of conquest of 

was suddenly frustrated by the death of 
Bureng Naung, after he had reigned for thirty years^ 
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V. 

On Bunrlay the 5th of waning Ta 55 aur}gin 6 n 
( November^ A. D, 1581 ), five days after the death 
of King Bavin ISTantig Kyawdin Nawrata, his son 
Maha Upayaza ascended the throne of Kanthawadi, 
On the same day the King appointed his sou 
IVlinkyi-zwa, crown prince with the title of vtaha 
tjpayaza. As usual on such occasions, honours, 
titles, rewards of offices with their concomitant 
insignia and gifts for the enjoyment of the tithes or 
revenues of certain villages and towns were showered 
on such as had gained the goodwill and favour of 
the new Sovereign. He is known by the n^nne of 
Kgazu Dayaka but he will be more often referred 
to as Ki^ig of Hanthawadi 

The vassal kings were probably called upon to 
come and pay homage as evidence for their loyalty, 
because in Naydn 944 (June, A- D, 1582) Bra NTarit 
King of Yodaya, arrived in Hanthawadi and paid 
homage 

Matters though apparently very trifling have 
often resulted in serious and far-reaching conse- 
quences ; and this is exemplified by what is chroni- 
cled in the Hmannao History. The new Upayaza 
had two principal wives, one was his cousin the 
daughter of the King of Ava, and the other was his 
half sister who was full sister of Nawratnzaw the 
King of Zinm5 and also of Thiri Thudarnayaza 
(Siri Sudhammaraja) governor of .Mfittarna. He 
must have been somewhat partiat in his favours to the 
latter, and this no doubt roused the jealousy of the 
former. The Upayaza and his fair ousin probably 
had a quarrel over this luatLer, and in the scuffle 
that ensued the lady^s forehead collided with the 
edge of the couch, drawing blood. She took the 
incident to heart, carefully packed and sealed the 
cloth with which she wiped away the blood and sent 
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it to her father at Ava, together with a letter saying 
that the Tlpayaza bestowed undue favour oii Nawra- 
tazaw’s sister, while she herself was ignored, 
slighted, and ill-treated. She found a ready inyspa- 
thiser in her mother who gradually worked on her 
husband’s mind and finally succeeded in making 
him take stefis to be independent of his snzerHiw 
and brother-in law. He asked the Shun chiefs 
whether they would aide with him or with His 
Majesty of FTanthawadl. These petty chiefs, a.t no 
time truly loyal to the authority at tlantbawadi 
declared they would throw in their lot with Ava. 

Having already secured the support of the '^loi n 
chiefs, the King of A.va thought of weakening tlie 
power of Hanthawiuli by inducing the Kings of 
Toungoo, Proine, and 5?liniu^ either to join him 
or to declare themselves independent. Accoriliiigly, . 
in Wazo 945 ( July A. D. i68d ) he sent lueaseogei-.s 
to the three kings (vpeiily declaring his intentioiu 
and asking v.hat would be their attitude toward 
him and his deagu. The three kings proved 
faithful to their suzern.in, and each sent the 
inesseuger that was sent him. to His Majestj’ of 
Hantha.wadi, who thus came to know for nertnin 
■that his brother-in-law was actively hostile to liitn. 
He lost no time in talcing the necessary steps to 
march on to, Ava. On the advice of one of his nobles, 
•who thought that tlie co-operation of the Kings of 
'.rouugoo and Proine only might not be sutficient to 
effect the subjugation of the misguided King of Ava. 
especially as it was rightly surmised, that the Hlmh 
chiefs and the governors of the towns in the imrth 
would be on the side of .^vu, be sent mder.-i to 
Yodaya, .Linzin, and Zinine t-' come with their force.s 
as quickly as possible mid co-operate in the expe- 
dition. The forces from Zinine and Linzin were 
ordered to march straight on to Ava via Monfe Re 
■left Hanthaiwadi on the full-moon day of Tagu 9-tf> 
Api-il A. D. 1-584 ) leaving the Maha Upayazn iu 



ebarge of the capital. 

The detailp of the fight between the suzerain 
and vassal, described at great length in the 
Hmannau historj, need not be given here, suflftce it 
to my that there was no battle between the opposing 
armies^ but a personal encounter between Hie 
Majesty of Hanthawadi and tbe King of A.va, in 
which the latter was worsted, and obliged to flee to 
(Jhiiiese territory with a following of about 2.000 
inexK The unfortunate king fell ill on the way and 
died at a place called Kanti. 

Bra Narit, King of Yodaya, did not show much 
promptitude in obeying the order’s of His Majesty of 
Hanthawadi. He came with an army of twelve brigades 
consisting of 300 elephants, 3^000 horse and 60,000 
men, and arrived at Sittaung long after the King of 
Hanthawadi had marched to A.va* Then, instead of 
proceeding in the direction of Ava, he veered round 
towards Hanthawadi. The Maha Upayaza sent word 
to him to march on to Ava, but he persisted in 
his march on to Hlantliawadi# This action, of King 
Bra Narit must have frightened the Maha ITpayaza, 
and he accordingly took the precaution of repairing 
the defences of the city, mounting additional guns and 
maintaining a strong guard, and keeping a vigilant 
watch over the movements of the Siamese King. Bra 
Narit encamped very near the city, and most probably 
intended to make an assault, when he received news of 
the return of the King of Hanthawadi. He broke up 
camp and returned b way of Mdttama, capturing and 
taking away with him many men from the towns to 
the East of Hanthawadi. 

WTien news of the suspicioris conduct of Bra Narit 
reached His Burraan Majesty he immediately despat- 
ched -from Ava four brigades with a force of 400 
elephants, 4000 horse and 60,000 men to go in quick 
pursuit of the Siamese Monarch. He then returned 
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to his capital, and on his arrival, a reinforcpraent of 
seven brigades with a force of 500 elephants, 5000 
horse and 70,000 men v'as sent under the command 
of Maha Upayaza^ The two forces united near 
Yodaya and encamped at a place called fc&tkali to 
the north of the Siamese capital. King Bra Narit 
came oiit from the city, fought and defeated the Bur- 
mese army which was forced to retire. News of the 
defeat reached Hauthawadi, and His Mnjesty recalled 
his son, giving as reasons lur the recjalh that tiie forces 
were insulBcient, that Yodaya was a city very difficult 
to capture, and that the rains were approaching. 

To retrieve the defeat thus sufiered by the ihir- ‘ 
mese at the hands of the Siamese, the King ol llan- 
thawadi sent another expedition under the command 
of his son the Maha Upayaza, in Tagu 947 ( A}.>ril 
A. D. 1586). The invading Hvaiy on that occasioTi 
consisted of nineteen brigades with a total force of lOOO 
elephants, 10,000 horse and 120,0'dj men. Zinm^. 
must have (jontinued to sup[)ort Hauthawadi, for men- 
tion is made of the presence, among the nineteen 
brigades, of those under Binnya Thane-15iu Hinnya 
Thaulan, Bionjm Nan and Binnya dhiraing. When, the 
fiurmeBe army reached a place called Lagun. King Bra 
Narit ot Yotlaya came out with an army of fifteen. ' 
brigades to oppose the enemy in their march. His 
vanguard, composed of five brigades, was attacked by 
four brigades of the Burmese which prol>ablj'^ were also 
the vanguard of the Burmese artiiy. The Siamese were 
forced to retire, and they fell back on Bdtkali which 
had been strongly fortified. I^he Barmese follower! u^) 
their conquest to the stronghold of the vSianiese. At 
this first encounter and the subsequent pursuit the 
Burmese captured over thirty eicphantB and over 200 ) 
men. The Burmese attempted twice to storm iim lur-r. 
but. failed to make any impression on the stronghuid 
b,i: Hs defenders pin fimr they mu’.!: have been worsted 
in their attempt, for they' ascribed the reason of tlieir 
lailuiv to take it to the veiy great number ot guuo 
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<nnployed in the defence. tlaving faiU‘({ to 
captur^^ it by storm there was no other alternatiye lor 
the Bui'meee but to encamp and wait further develop**- 
meets. After about a mouthy the .VI aha Upayasaa called 
a cuunciJ and said that they were unable to take the fort 
by storm and the Siamese refused to attack them ; tliat 
if matters went on in that way they would get the 
H\orsfc of it, because provisions would bo exhausted in 
tinie, the army would l>e starved, and it would then be 
ver 3 ^ difficult even to get the array out of the country 
in safety* The Maha IJpayaza suggested to send a mes- 
sage to the enemy asking them to come out «and 
measure strength in open battle. To this Binnya 
Thane-lftni replied that it was impossible to attaede and 
defeat them, first, because the fort was very strong, 
soHiondly, r,li(* nioal'.s were very>ddey,thirclly? the enemy’s 
weapons of offence and defence were numerous, and 
fourthly, King Bra Narit’s nobles and officers feared 
him mure than death itself. As regards the quastion 
ol asking them to give battle, it wa^ highly impro- 
bable they would do so, considering thej"" would lose 
nothing by waiting; whereas further delay meant 
starvation to the Burmese, The Zinme noble asked 
whether ir. would not be- advisable to feign retreat, and 
thus draw tlie enemy out of their stronghold. The 
Maha Upayaza approved of the idea and acc(H*dingly 
withdrew his forces as if to retreat. It is surprising 
that such an idea had not occurred to the Maha 
Qpayaza before; judging from this he could not have 
been a very resourceful general of an invading army. 
Lhougli he might have been a brave man. King Bra 
Narit followed with all his forces. On tlie approach 
of the Siamese, the Burmese, forces were ari*ayed in 
fhe following battle order: — six brigades containing 
300 elephants, 4,000 horse and 60,000 men were 
placed on the right. These brigades were under the 
the command of Baya-Kamani, Nanda-Kyawdin, 
Binnya Oyandaw, Thamein ( Sming ) Rethin ran, 
Tharuein Lagun^ein, and Binnya Tbane-ldn. Another 
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six hrigadeK of the same number of forces under the 
commanders, Blnnya Paran Neancla Thuriya, Thamein 
Tiiangye, Thiri Damathawka, Binnya Nan, and 
Binnya Law, were on the left. In the centre was the 
Maha (Jpayaza himself, with a-force of seven brigades 
containing 400 elephants, 4000 horse, and 60,000 
nien.(f) Besides him there were six other briefade 
commanders — Thetshi Kyawdin, Binnya^ l^i, Thiri 
Zeya Kyawdin, Binnya Rat, Binnya Thalan and 
Biiniya Turaing. ^ 

King Bra Narit must have been no ordinary 
general, for he discerned in an instant that the position , 
of the right wing of the enemy was strong, and that of ; 
tin left, weak. Like a skilful general and an ex- 
perienced fighter, he concentrated his attack first on 
tlie weak point of the Burmese, the left wing, which 
was entirely put to rout. Having disposed of the left 
wing ])eyond any chance of rallying, he turned his at- 
ienl ion to tlie centre, wliere also he succeeded in forcing 
the Maim Upayaza and liis six commanders to retire. 
Ijastly, he attacked the right wing, but finding the 
position iinassailable, he retired taking with him the 
prisoners of war he had secured from tlie left and the 
centre of the Burmese. The Burmese right, tliough, 
nb!-'’ to mnlntnin its ground, had not the spirit and 
the honpitrs of the day. sutdi must 
liave been the moral effect of tlie defeat of the left and 
tlie centre. When the Siamese forcies retired, lin^ Bur- 
mese commanders gathered in uheir scat-tered forces 
and asked the Maha TJpayaza to return, though not re- 
(‘.alled by his father. He readily assented, and arrived 
ai iranrhawjidi iu Wagaiing 048 (Ang'iist A. 1). LoSh}. 

'The King ).l’ H.-mt li:iiwa.di musi have felt great an- 
xici:y nboiii. iiie id'^ing [){)\\'cr of Y'odaya, ami innst have 

(i) The total of ihe infiuit-ry given here is 
180,000, whereas it is staled above that, it consistofi of 
120,000 men only. But inaccuracies of this kind arc 
I’ory common in the Hmannan histoiw. 


bean greafcly troi^blecl in aTao, owuig to tlie repent- 
ed failure to subdue her king ami retain, liei‘ in 
lier former position of a tributary kingdom. Only 
about three months after the arrival; at Hantha- 
wadi^ of the Maha Upayasia who had suffered a 
signal defeat at the hands of King Bra Niirit of 
Yodnya, the Burmese King assembh'd his inininters 
and nobles and asked them to suggest the best 
means to subdue Yodaya. Binnya Clyandaw replied 
tlutt it was of paramount importance to humble 
YYdaya. otherwise the kingdotns of Linzin, Maingsam 
Akyaw, and Lawaik would also strive to throw 
off the Burman supremacy ; that only in the sub- 
jugation (d‘ Yorlaya lay the hope of keeping the 
empire, which his august father had consolidated, whole 
and entire ; and that therefore it behoved His Burman 
.Majesty to conduct the invasion in person, Having 
approved of the idea of leading an armj^ himself, the 
King of Hanthawadi mobilised a vast army oompiosed of 
twenty four brigades, containing 3200 elephants, 12,00 o 
liorse, and 252,000 men, and left Hanthawadi ou Sun- 
day the 9th of waxing IV/auagmdn 948 ( November 
A. D. 1586 ), leaving his son the Maha Upaya^a in 
charge of the capital. Among the twenty four brigades 
there were foiu' from >^inme under Binnya Thane-Ion, 
Binnya Nan, Binnya Brd. and Binnya Turaing. 

As soon as King Bra Narit of Yodaya heard of 
the coning of King of Hanthawadi with a vast army, 
he gathered in all available provisions from the 
provinces, and smnmonerl all the efficient and 
good fighting men to his oapitril, to be fully 
]>rcpaied to withstani.l a siege. liis Burman Majesty 
arrived and made several assaults, but was re*' 
pnlsed every rime wir-h considerable c;aBualtie$K 
owing to tlie numerous guns and other wcapous of 
offence effectively em}>loyed by the Siamese. He then 
settled down to ).)esiege the city by surrounding it 
with bis vast army. Tlie siege was ineffectual owing to 
the great width of the rivers and stre«aius. and to the 
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fact that the hesieged coiili] easily communicate 
with the people outside the city, and thereb}’" 
obtain what they needed.. After a siege of about 
five months, instead of the besieged being com- 
pelled to surrender for want of provisions, the 
besiegers found they had run short of provisions-, 
Moreover, sickness, more dreadful tlian any human 
foe, visited the Burmese army and claimed many 
victims. Having found out the weakened state 
of the besieg'ers, the King of Yodaya made several 
sorties and night-attacks, alwa3^s inflicting se'vere 
losses. When the losses suffered by the Burmese in 
these attacks became more and more numerous^ and 
when their provisions were almost exhausted, the King 
of lianthawadi called a. council of war and said that 
repeated assault had only resulted in increasing casual- 
ties on their side, and the siege had failed in its 
object in that, owing to the great width of the rivers 
and streams, communication between the besieged 
and their friends outside could not be effectually stop- 
jiecl. and ituusequeutly provisions and other necessaries 
could be got into the city; that in warfare a strong 
for(‘e would naturally defeat a weak one, but that they 
could not be considered strong, owing to the prevalence 
of sickness in the army. He asked as to what would be 
the best thing t;o do in the circuiii stances. Thetshi 
Kyawdiii, one of the brigade coinaianders, then told 
his Sovereign that although they had invested the 
city for about seven months there was no chance of 
capturing it, owing to its being very strongly built, 
and to the threat width of the rivers and streams that 
surrounded it. He begged His Majesty to return, 
especially as the forces were in a very weakened con- 
dition 'due to want of provisions, and to make another 
attempt at the close ot the rains, when the men and 
aniumls would have had sufficient rest, and when the 
co-0[)eration of all the tributary kings could be requisi- 
tioned as well. His Burniau Majesty yielded to the 
nobleman's recjuest and betterjudgmeiit. and, with kind 
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consideration for the sick attd wounded of his arnjy^ 
sent them ahead under the escort of Binnya Paran 
and his brigade, four days before lie himself left 
Yodaya, On the 14th of waxing Kasfin -949 ( May 
A. D. 1587) he raised the siege and started on his 
return ^journey, keeping the hingadea under the King 
of Tonngoo and his son Nat Shin Naung in the imr to 
cover the. retreat. King Bra Narit of Yodaya would not 
allow liis enemy to depart unmolested. He took tmt 
a force of fifteen brigades and followed harassing the 
retreating Burin ans, imtil he arrived at Taraw Malng- 
det Indaw ( Koyal Lake ). wliere he was fought and 
checked by tlia rear guard under the King of Toungoo 
and his son. The King of Yodaya returned frrm 
Jndaw, and His Majest}^ of Hanthawadi proceeded 
thence unmolested, arriving at his capital on Tuesday 
tlie 4th. Wa^o 949, ( July A. D. 1587 ') 
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Sueottssoi* «»f 


A. D. 1583. 


E8tabllsh«8 his 
authority fn 
Burman proper. 

May A. D. 1584. 


Sir H. ip. lpba^re'0 account 
of tbe same. 


Ou the deatli of Bureiig Naung. lus eldest sou, 
the Yuva Raja, succeeded to the throne without dis- 
pute. ( 1 ) He at once recalled the army from San- 
doway. His uncles, the Kings of Prome and Tatingu, 
came to Pegu and did homage, aaalso did the King pf 
Siam. His uncle the King of Ava, Thadomengsoa, 
made ’ excuses, and communicated with the kings of 
Prome. and Taungu, endeavouring to draw them into a 
league for becoming independent of the supreme king. 
They disclosed the intrigue, and the supreme king sus- 
pecting that many of his officers had 'joined in a con- 
spiracy against him, caused them, their wives, and 
children, to be burnt to death. This dreadful scene 
was witnessed by Gasparo Balbi, a Venetian merchant, 
who was in Pegu, and feelingly mentions his great 
compassion and grief that little children, without any 
fault, should suffer such martyrdom/' 

The supreme king* now marched on Ava, hid- 
ing joined with their forces by the kings of Prome 
and Taungu. Advancing up the valley of the 
Sittaiing river, the army encamped near Panwa. A bat- 
tle was fought, in which the uncle and nephew, 
each on his elephant, with a small body of followers, 
engaged in fierce combat. Though the elephant 
which the supreme king rode, fell exhausted, the rider 
instantly mounted another and gained the victory. 
The King of Availed from the field, and escaped over 


(1) [u the Tahuiig chronicle this king is called 
Nnndjir flureng. In the Maha Raja Weng he is styled 
<iaa su Daraga, and is snrnutned Taungu Yauk Meng, 
from having been carried as prisoner to Taungu 
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the OhiiiBise border, wlioro be died soon ati er. Tl.e 
supreme king at first appoinied a governor to Ava^ 
hat before long dais son, Mengre Kyoaswa, was made 
tributoy klitg. 

FAiiufoof inva- * During tbis war tbe conduct of F^yanarit, King “f: 
aiaaafsiam. first suspicious, and then openly Kodtib*. 

He hafi been summoned as a vassal to attend his 
superior voth his army. He Hpp(‘i'irefl on the frontier 
near Sittanng, and the Yuva lUjl, who was regent 
during his father’s absence, directed him to inarch on 
Ava. Instead of obejn’iig this orrier, he cam*-^ iiear the 
capital of Pegu and hovering alioiit, menacKl an 
attack. Hearitig, however, of the victory of the 
supreme king, he retired to Martaban, and carried off 
, from thiUK'e a number of the inhabitants into Siam. 

( * I A force under the Yuva Raja was sent to avenge 
' this insult. The expedition was hastily planned and 
badly conducted. In marching down the banks of 
the .Me Nam the Yuva vvas attackt'd )>y Idyanarit, 
and forced to retreat with heav}" loss. To retrieve this 
A.D.I 587 . disaster the supreme king himself led an army, whidi 
invested Yuthia. But the son, though bntve, lacked 
the great administrative qualities whicdi ha<i dis- 
tinguished liis father. The arrangements for the army 
were ut.terlv (hdhc'tive, Tluiusands died from want 
Uuite A. D, 1587 . and exposui'e. No hope of success x’emained and a 
disastrous reatreat was made. The king reached Ins 
capital with a small escort. 

( 1 ) 'these events appear to be referred to in the 
history of Siam as bandog occfirred A, l>. 1564. Bow- 
rin;;’8 Siam, vol. i p, f02, 
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VI. 

In Thadinffyiil. 950 ( Ocfcober A. D. 1588 ) Kihg 
Upai’it ot Ijiiir/in died. The news reached the King 
of Hanthavvadi in due counse, and he made preparafcionB 
to appoint one of hie yon uger eon b as King of LiriKin^ 
Hut in the Nadaw {'December) following, before he 
had despatched Iuh son, the King of Prome died ; and 
the king-e>lect of LinKiu was offered the kingdom of 
Prome, It is not mentioned who was raised to the 
throne of Linsiin in suoi^eHsion to Uparit. 

About three years after the disastrous retreat of 
the King of Hanth^wadi from Yodaya, the Sawbwa of 
Mogaung rebelled, and a council was called to discuss 
tlie manner ot dealing with the rebellion. The ques- 
tion of the rebellious conduct of King Bra Narit of 
Yodaya was also raised, and Thirizeya Nawrata said 
that unless Yodaya was humbled and brought to sub- 
jec^tion, there^ was great fear of the country of the 
Bhans and Yuiis rising in revolt. According to his 
advice, two expeditions were orgaihised, one to Mogaiing 
under the leadership of his son the King of Prome, 
consisting of thirteen brigades with a force of 500 
elephants, 6000 horse, and 100,000 ineu ; and the 
other to Yodaya under the Malm Dpayaza, consistitig 
of twenty-four brigades with 1000 eiephants^ lG^OOO 
lu)rs(\ and 200,000 men. 

The expedition to Yodaya left Hanthawadi on the 
I2th of waning TazauugmOm 952 (November A iJ. 
159D and that to Mogaung twenty-three days earliei*. 
King Bra Narit of Yodaya went out and opposed the 
Burmese at Baguu. He placed the weak poiftioti of 
of his ai'iny on the road to. Lagun to act as a deco)?,. 
while he himsell with ; sixty nobles and sixty of his 
best elephants lay \n nnibush in the forest close by. 
The Malta tJpayaza and his comraanders, seeing the 
Siamese lorceB. advanced in battle order imd fought 
bravel^^ on. The Siamese tbreas which acted as 
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cleco}' retreated followed by th- undunpecting 
Burmese, when at the right moment, Bra barit 
came out from the ambuscade and fought the enemy 
fiercely. The Burmese were put to utter rout, 
with a veiy heavy loss in killed and wf)unrl<Ml, 
The. gov'ornors of Pagan an t PatluMu ( Basse! n ) lei! 
ijito the liands of the Siamese It was with diflScnilty 
that ilaha Upayaza gathered in his scattered forces. 
He i'6t limed to Hanthawadl in haste and arrive f 
in the month of Tagu ( April 1591 ). He was ni- 
primauded by his father, and his lieutenants were 
e:.everely punished. The expedition to Mogaiuig was 
attended with better results, the Sav\’bwa being cap- 
tTire<l and brought to Hanthawadi. 


Encouraged by tlie repeated defeat d the Bur- 
mese, King Bra Narit ot Yodaya thought of taking a 
furce to Hanthawadi Accordingly, in the year 953 
(A. 1), 1591) he sent four brigades under Oya Win, 
03 ^a Thiiwunnalauk, Oya Pe.ikse, and Oya Peikthalauk 
with a force of 400 elephants, 4000 horse, and 50d.)00 
men. When they arrived at a place called Win-yaw, 
news of the arrival was conveyed to Hanthawadi b^y 
outposts. His Majesty of Hanthawadi at ont^e issued 
orders to the governor of Mottama to attack and inter- 
cept the Siamese. In compliance with tbi.s onler, the 
governor of MOt tama took out a force to Win 3 raw, where 
the Siamese had thrown up a rampart : and haring 
found out that the Siamese forces wei*e not numerous 
he made a vigorous assault. The Siamese could not 
hold the place, so the}!" evacuated it in the night and 
beat a hasty rebrciat. The Burmese followed up the 
enemy For about three marches, but failing to overtake 
them, they returned. His [birman Majesty -was high- 
i}’ ]jit*ased with the g<)vernoi; of Mottama who was 
suitably rewarded. 

In the samii 3 mar the King tdMlantliavvaJi ordered 
all the gates, battlements, and towers of tlie oit}" to be 
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demolished, and to be rebuilt ou the n^iodel of those 
round the city of Yoda}^^. 

In Nadavv of 954 (December, A. T). 1592), 
he called the Maha UfKiya^a, his other sous, nobles, anti 
ministers to a council, and soundl}:^ reproached thetii 
saying that they all enjoyed his regal bounty without 
rendering strenuous service hi I’eturn ; their want of 
7.eal was the cause of the repeated failure to humble 
the young King of Yodaya; had they bean aaaloius 
aud self-sacrilicing, Bra. Narit would have been iu 
custody long ago. He exhorted them to make , a 
supreme effort once more, even to the extent of saori- 
ficing their lives. Binnya Law replied that the fighting 
strength of Yodaya was not even a quarter of that 
of Hanthawadi, but with a!) that, they had found ii. very 
hard to defet'it the Siamese, for the reasoTi that the 
authority of Bra Narit over liis nobles was so great 
that when they came face to fac»e with the enemy, they 
would rather sacrifice their lives than think of yield- 
ing ground; that in war, success did not depend 
solely on numerical strength, the principal factors 
were %'’alour and tactical skill. He then told bis so- 
ve reign that His ^t'ijisty^s two, sons, the Y[ah.a Upayaza 
and the King ot Prome, and JNat Shin Nawng, son of 
the King of Totingoo. were possessed of both valour 
and tar^/teal skill, and that if a large array were rles- 
patched under their command, there was hope ciF 
success. ^ 

Accordingly, a vast army vvas mobilijsed. ^ it 
consisted of twenty-six brigades, and contained, the 
following forces, — 1500 elephants, 20, 0€() horse, and 
240,000 men. From Zinme canae one brigade led 
by the King of Zinmd himself with Binnya Tbauf:-,, 
lOn, Binnya Nan, Binnya BiA and Binnya Tnraing 
as assistants ; the King of 'loungoo and: his son led 
one brigade, and m did, the King of Prome. The 
left HanthaWmii on Wednesday the 7rln of vs'Mxiiig 
Nadavv 95,4 (December A. 1). 1592) 
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Yodaya on the 8th, of waxing Ta bud we f February 
A. D, 1593). 

A battle wa^^ fought jiiat outside the olby. The 
Jfaha Upayaza was mounted on his elephant 
8in-ye-p6nz6n ; on his right was Ids brother 
of 1 ^ 1 ‘ome with his forces, and on his left was Kai- 
Sliin-Nanng with his forces. At a short distanac 
on the right was the gos^ernor of Za par a, mounted 
(jii ail elephant named Paukkyaw Zeya^ in full 
tnusth ” at the ^ time, and it was necessary to 
liave its face covered with a piece of clorh. King Bra 
Narit of Yodaya came out of the. city with his army- 
He was mountud on the elephant called Bra Labdn, 
and directly he caught dight of the Maha [Jpayaza, 
he led his elephant forward to the plact^ vvhere the 
Maha Upayaza was. The gaverno^' of Zaparo seeing 
the Siamese Kii.g coming forwai‘d, rinnov^d rite cloth 
off his elephant’s eyes, intending lo intercept the 
Siamene Monarcjh, but the elephant, instj*ad ofchargi.ng 
t he enemy, turned rouTid on the elepliant ridden by the 
Maha LJpayaza and charged it: so vigorously that the 
Maha Upayaza had to fight very hard ti,> resist the 
onslauglit of the almost maddened animal Tlie Maha 
UpayazTs elephant was sevendy wounded and disabled. 
At the same time, a shot fnan one. of the guns of the 
enemy killed thu Maha Up lyazi, but he. was helil up by 
the rider behind him. while the elephant was made to lean 
against a tree, and it was thus pre.venled from fulling 
down. King Bra Narit- not knowing that the Mu.ha 
Upavaza was killed, hesitated to attack him. Tln-n, Nat- 
Shin-Naung advanced on bis elephant Qpawthata, and 
attacked King Bra Narit who was forced to yield ground. 
When the Kings of Prome and Toungoo saw that Bra 
Narit was beijig forced bimk, , they both boro do'.vn on 
him. The Siamese King hastily retreated and entered 
the city. The Burmese genei^aJs followed right up to the 
moat, two of them, t he governors of Tdnbu and Win- 
yaw, who were over-eager in their pur-^ait, vvmv- cup- 
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lured by the Siamese. Oya Bat and Oj^a Setki 
( OakkI ) fell into the hands of the men tinder Nat- 
Bhin-Nanng. The Burmese then retreated to a dis- 
tance of about two miles from the city, where a con- 
sultation was made amungtha Kings of Froine, Toungoo, 
and Zinin^, and other commanders, as to the advisability 
or otherwise of burying the M!aha Upayaza then and 
there, and renewing the attack on Yodaya. The King 
of Frorae said that as they had lost their chief it was 
unadvisable to return and attack Yodaya ; besides, Hii5 
Majesty of Hanthawadi would probably reprimand 
them tor burying his son so unceremoniously. He 
recommended return to Fiauthawadi, especially as they 
had not fared well at the outset. The Kings of 
Toungoo and Zinme, as well as the other (commanders, 
were of the same opinion. Accordingly, a quantity of 
quick-silver was poured into the dead body of the Vfaha 
FJpa^’aza which was then put into a coffin made of the ^ 
wood of the mango tree. The whole army returned 
carrying t hec »rpse of their fjomrnander-in-chief, and 
arrived at . Hanthawadi in Tabaung of the same year 
( March, A. D. 1 593,) His Majesty of Hanthawadi and 
the chief queeu, the mother of deceased, received the 
corpse in state, and a grand funeral w'as accorded to it. 

In Na^aW of the year 955 ( December 1593 ) the 
Talaing ( Mon ) governor of Mawbi rebelled, but 
he was sp:^ ‘dlly pat down. Many Talaing.s suffered 
death, and many others ran away to Rakaing (Arakan), 
Proitie, and Toungoo. His Majesty’s suspicions and 
fears being aroused against all the Talaings, he 
caused many of them to be arrested and put to death, 
'fhere was a regular stjrire among them, and many 
migrated to Rakaing, Yodaya. aiid Zinme. 

The. f) 0 .';iT,inn of Frown Prince which had^ been 
vacant since ihc lieath of the Maha Dpayaza, was 
offered by MTs ‘ Majesty of Hantbawadi to his son 
Min-ve Kyawzsva. King of Ava, in Tabodwfe 955 
. ( Pebruarv 1594 ). 

2S'!73 
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in Tazatingmdn 956 ( NovemLer A, D. 151*4 j 
the governor of Mawlaniyaitig ( Moulmein ) rebelled, 
and to put him down, a force of 400 elephants, 4000 
horse, and 80,000 men was despatched in eight 
brigades under the command of the King of Toangoo. 
This force was defeated by the Talaings who were 
supported by the Siamese, and was obliged to 
retreiiL The King of Toungoo was sevetely 
reprimanded, while Tluri Damathawdm, one of the 
brigade commanders, was so sever 4y ]>unisht-^d that 
he died in consequence. There could be no doubt 
that the rebellion was instigated by the Siamese King, 
Only <about two months later. King Bra Narit i4‘ 
Todaya, in league with the governor of Mawlarnyaing, 
led an army of twenty 4bur brigades, containing 60U 
elephants, (iObO hoiW, and 120,000 men to Han- 
ihawadi and invested tlic city. Dni’ing the >ii‘ge, the 
governor of Tdnbo who frll into the liaiifl? of I he 
Siamese in the battle in which the Malm llpayn-za was 
killed, escaped from his naptors and eiitr*r-d the 
(*iiy. The King of llanthawadi was vrvy pleased wirli 
tlu' governor and rewarded him. After a .^iege oi‘ 
about four months, the King of Yodaya heard that 
the Kings ofZinme, Toungoo, and Proine were coming 
to assist their suzerain. lie thought that he would 
be greatlj' out-numbered when tfiese auxiliarieH 
arrived, and therefore raised the siege <m the day of 
Thingyan (Songkran) in the month of Tagu ( Ajiril ), 
and returned by way of Mdttama, taking away With 
him many Talaings (Mons) from the districts lying on 
the east of the Burmese, capital. 

About this time, internal strife became more fre- 
quent ill J ranidwiwadi. The inevitable disintegration 
of the Burmese empii’e Was near at hand. When news 
of the investment of the capital by the Siamese 
reai’ihed the King of Prome, he left Prome with an arniy 
to go to the assistance of his father. But learning 
that the King of Toungoo had left Toungoo, also with 
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the same object, he marched his army to Totingoo and 
tried to capture it. JSTat-Shin-Nauiig, son of the King 
of Toungoo, however^ defended the town snccessfaily. 
After about a fortnight, the King of Prome received 
infonBation that the King, of Totingoo was returning 
because the Siamese had returned. He withdrew his 
army and returned to Prome. He then sei^^ed the 
towns to the north of Prome as far as Pakangyi, 
and declared liimself independent of his father and 
iSimerain. 

In the beginning of the year 968 ( A. 13. 1586 ) 
Hanbhawadi was visited by an immense number of 
rats that came over from the west. Minye-Kyawyjwa 
^ot l)is men to kill them, but it was beyond theii*, 
power to destioy them all, and the rodents that 
escaped destruction caused such a devastation among 
the granaries and stores of grain that, within a month, 
food stuff became very scarce, a.nd the price of 
rice rose to one hundred pieces of copper per basket. 
Owing to this scarcity, over 1000 levies from Linxin 
<Ieserted, and tried to get back to their country. 
brit3 they were pursued, aiid aucli as were caught 
were executed. 

The King ot Hantliawadi beiiame suspicious of 
everybody under him, owing to the action of his 
younger son, tiu* King of Proine, who declared 
himself indepaadeiit, and on account of the daring ag- 
gression of the King- of Yodaya. He summoned to the 
capital the fighting men from the towns to the North 
oi'Toungoo. As Iiostage or pledge of loyalty, he de- 
inanded of the King of Touiigoo, his son Nat-'Shin- 
Naung and* the light ing elephant lJ])awthata; of the 
King of Zimne, liis son Prince Tulaung and the 
elephant Zabukyetthaye ; and of luB brother the 
governor of Nyaung--\^an, his elder son Thakin Kyilat 
and the elepjmift Zabu-taj^eik, The Kings of Toungoo 
ami Ziume resented this demand which showed, on the 
part of their hrotber ami suzej’aim want of (*onfidenc^ 
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in their loyalty, and lack of appreciation of their good 
behaviour. When even his own son had fallen away 
from him and declared independent, there was no 
reason, they said, why they should not do likewise, 
and they, accordingly, threw up the su2?erainty o! 
Hanthawadi. The governor of Nyaung-yan did not 
disavow the supremacy of his brother,., but for liia own 
safety, he found it necessary to fortify his towh 
garrison it stronglj". Among the priests he wag in 
the habit of supporting, there was one learned ,iil^ 
astrological lore, and this priest predicted that the 
governor of Nyaung-yan would Of*rtainly become 
supreme kiTjg. 

The King of Toungoo got information of the 
predictiou regarding the governor of Nyauug-yan, and 
hoping to forestall him, sent envoy.N to the King of 
Rakaing (Arakan) with a letter asking the Arakanese 
King to assist him, and promising presents of 
elephants, horses, and a daughter in return, should he 
succeed in placing himself on the throne ofHuntha- 
wadi. The King of Rakaing at first doubted the 
possibility of overthrowing the supreme king, but 
when assured by the envoys of the fact that the 
supreme power at Hanthawadi was not the same as 
in the days of King Kyawdin Nawrata, but was really 
ve^ry weak owing to the defection of the vassal kings 
and governors, the King of Rakaing consented 
to co-operate. Accordingly, in Tabaung 958 ( March 
A. D.^ 1597) the eldest son of the King of 
Rakaing arrived at Than-lyin ( Syriam ) with over 
500 war vessels. Thau-Iyin was captured and occu- 
pied by the Arakanese armjr. In Tagu 959 (April 
A, D. 1597 ) the King of Toungoo came down with 
a ibrce of 80U ele[)hants, 50U0 horse, and 50,000 
men, and took up his station at a place called Kawliya. 
In the year 960 (A. D. 1598 ). Ilantliawadi was closely 
invested, the Arakanese were on the south side of the 
city, the King of Toung'oo was on tlie east, and his 
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son, Nat-Shin-Namig, on the north. When the provi- 
sions of His Majesty of Hanthawadi in the city ran shorty 
many of his relatives left him and publicly entered the 
camps of the King of Touhgoo and th© Arakaneae^ 
Ten well-known captains of Kyaw&jwa, the 

Crown Prince, deserted with their men, and went off to 
Ava. Min^J^-Kyawiswa himself, finding further resis- 
tance hopeless, offered to give himself up, provided Ms 
'life was spared and he was treated with due considera- 
tion of his rank. The King of Toung6o asked Miny^ 
Kyavvzwa to surrender, promising him to give his daugh- 
ter in marriage- On this, Miny^-Kyaws^wa went over 
to the King of Toungoo without his father’s knowledge, 
and he was sent away to Toungoo, where he was 
murdered at the instigation of Nat-Shin-Naung -and 
liis mother. When the King of Hanthawadi came 
to know that his son and heir had abandoned him and 
gone over to the side of his enemy, he offered to 
abdicate the throne, asking only that he might be per- 
mitted to live in peace, observing religious practices 
and duties. The King of Toungoo accordingly took 
possession of the throne of Hanthawadi, and ascended it 
as supreme king, on vSiinday the 4th of waxing Pyatho 
901 (January A. 1). 1600 ), The deposed king with 
the (thief queen and about twenty attendants ware 
s(-*nt under escort to Toungoo ; for liaviug been sent 
practically a prisoner to Toungoo he is also (^^alled 
• 'Poungoo-yauk-min.” As presents for the King ol 
Rakaing, one white elephant, and a daughter of the 
deposed king, together with the insignia of a principal 
queen and the necessary personal attendants, were sent 
in state to the camp of tlie Arakanese- 

As soon as King Bra Narit of Today a received 
information of i lie internal stiuggle in Hanthawadi, 
he niarclied, as tpii.(:lcl3' as he C(.)uld, an army of twenty- 
four brigaries. When news of tli(‘ coming of the Siamese 
King reached the King of Toungoo, he called a coun- 
cil of his ministers and nobles to c'oiisider whether to 
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remain in Hantliavvadi tod resist the,,, Kinu’ of Yotla 3 ’-a, 
or to return to Toimgoo and take Mb stand there, Tlie 
nobies were divided in opinion^ some thought it better 
to make a stand in Hanthawadi, where they could rely 
on the co-operation of the A rakanese arihy. One 
is'anda Kyawdin was of a different oxhnion saying It 
was imadvisable to resist the King of Yodaya in 
Hanthawadi, because the majority of the Talaings 
were in favour of the Siamese Monarch ; andther 
reason was, the Arakanesa artny could be made 
to stay in Hanthawadi and attack the Siamese 
as o[)portanii\y offered. On the advice of this noble- 
nian, the King of Toungoo hastily rnarclied back to 
hU capital, taking with him all the fighting men from 
flaiithawadi. He also took the j^recaution of taking 
away valuable images of Buddha, the tooth relic of Bud 
dhfi presented by King Dhaminapala of (Jeyiou to King 
Kyawdin Na\vrata, and the Tripitaka. ffe left lian- 
rliawacli on the 2nd of waxing Tabauiig 961 ( Marcli 
A. D. lOoO), and arrived at Toungoo on the 3th of 
waning ^Vibaung. He immediatelj’* put the defences 
of the city in tliorough repair, strengtliened the weak 
points BiIhI mounted many guns on the (‘it}' walls to ).)B 
1‘nlly prepared for an attaiiv. King Bra Narit of 
3'oda3’'a w'ent to Toungoo, and encampe I at a jdat’e 
called Kyw'e-inagu-kyun-gyaung. Prom this x^lace he 
sent a message to the King of Toungoo, saying that he 
had come, not with the intention of fighting HIb 
M ajesty of Toungoo, but with the object of asking 
for the person of .His Majesty the late King of 
Hanthawadi- as he was desirous of worsliij^ping Iiini 
like a Buddha. The King of Toungoo sent a reply 
very much in the same style, saying that it wa^ not 
only His Majesty of Yudaya who was desirous of 
worshipping His Majesty of Hanthawadi like a Buddhat 
but that he also w^as ecpially desirous of paying the 
same sort of homage to his brother, and for tlmt 
reason he had brought him to Toungoo, The King 
of Yodaya said that he would secure the person of Hia 
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late Majesty of Haiithawadi by forcey and moved np 
bis ai^my to the very edge of the moats surrounding 
the city. He cut a channel from the moat and 
drained the water in it, into the Panng-laung river. 
The Burmese historians said fch it the channel was 
known as the Yodaya channel, up to the time of their 
compiling the history. The Siamese then mounted 
guns on mmparts built by them, and ^helled the city 
every day ; they were unable to capture it by storm, 
as the defences were very strong and the defenders 
very vigilant and numerous. 

The Arakaiiese forces w«re not idle- on the 
approach of the Siamese, they cou signed to the flames 
all the big and splendid buildings, edifices and monas- 
teries^ starting with the golden palace itself. They 
then kept themselves under cover in the forest, and 
attacked transport boats conveying- provisions to the 
main army, and thus successfully stopped supplies to 
the Siamese at Toungoo. Having failed to obtain 
jirovidons for about a mouth, King Bra Narit of 
Yodaya found he could not continue the siege any 
longer. He therefore raised the siege on Saturday 
the lOth. of waning Kasdn 962 ( May, A. D. 1600 ), 
and retreated. On arrival at M'dttama, he gave the 
oath of allegiance to all tJie Tahiings, and appointed 
the. nephew of the governor of Wiuyaw, as governor of 
M^tttama, with the title of Biniiya Dala. He gave the 
governorship of Dawe to Bra Thabaik^ and having 
thus made the necessary appointments, iuad put the 
oountr 3 ’^ to the east of MAttama weil under his contivi^h 
returned to Yodiiya, 

The Burmese historian added, that it was said, 
that the King of Yodayaoame to Hanthawadi with the 
object ofh'elping the King of Hanthawadi, but finding 
li i in already a*prisoner Iti the hands of the King of 
Toungoo, he asked His Majesty of 'T'oungoo to give up 
the prisoner ; that failing to obtain him by }>Bacef'i!il 
mca.as, he tried to do so by force ; that it whb the 


intention of His Siamese Majesty to replace the 
King of Hanthawadi on the throne, repress all 
rebellion, and re-establish, his authority over all the 
vassal kings and governors. Snob llight or might not 
have been the honest intention of King Bra ISfarit, the 
Burmese historian having recorded it only as hearsay ; 
but one thing is certain, Bra Narit would never consent 
to play the role of vassal, rather would he assume the 
portion of suzerain. The army from Arakan returned 
after the King of Yodaya had left the country. 

The unfortunate King of Hanthawadi, the son of 
King Kyawdin Nawrata, a mighty sovereign, did not 
long survive his fall and' abdication, being secretly put 
to death by the machinations of Nat-Sbin-Naung, on the 
10th. of waning Tazaungmdn 962 ( November A. H. 
1600 ). 
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February 
A. D. 1503. 


Desolation of 
Pegu. 


The tributary 
King’s revolt* 


Sir H. p, pba^rc’0 account 
of tbe same. 


With unreasoning obstinacy, he, three years later, 
Silent an invading army into Siam under the Yuva 
Raja. This force was destroyed by incessant attacks 
from the Siamese under the valiant Byanarit. The 
supreme king, with blind fury, once more dispatchesd 
an army under his son, with orders to take the Siamese 
capital. The Yuva Raja penetrated near to Yuthia, 
but was defeated and killed in battle. The supreme 
king put many of his most loyal officer's to death, and 
trusted none. The tributary king of Ava was aj>~ 
pointed Yuva Raja, but was unable to moderate the 
cruelty of his father, who even slew many Buddhist 
monks of Taking race. Thousands of people aban- 
doned their country and fled, and the delta — the richest 
part of the kingdom-^becarn© depopulated from war, 
famine, and migration. The king of Siam advanced 
wdth an army to Martabaii. He was moving on the 
capital ; but heaidng that a force w’^as on the way from 
Taungxx to attack him, he retired to his own country. 
A number of Takings went with him. 

The king of Prome now rebelled against his father, 
and marched to take possession of Taungu during the 
absence of his brother, who had gone to defend the capit- 
al. He failed to enter the city, but carried off man}" 
head of cattle, The supreme king was abandoned b}" 
all who might have supported him. He had alienated 
his whole family except his younger brother Ngyming 
Ram Meng, who had succeeded Mengre Kyoasw4 as 
tributary king of Ava, aiul still remained faithful,. 
But though he piufesst^d allegiance to the supreme 
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monarch,- lie rendered no active support, 1 ’he king 
of Zimme no longer abided by the injunctions of his 
father. The king of Taungu leagued with the king of 
Arakan, who possessed a powerful fleet, mad the son of 
the latter, Meng Khamaung, brought a large force and 
A. D. 1696. took possession of Syriam^ near to Dagun, Mid then the 
principal seaport of the delta. The nominally supreme 
king had no means of resistance to this aggression, 
The king of Taiingii sent an army down the valley of 
Sittaung. under his son Nat Sheng-nautig, and, with 
the Arakanese fleet, Hansawadi, the capital of Pegii, 
The city of Pegu was invested, the city W 7 :i.s surrendered, and the 

besieged, su- king, the son and successor of the great 

Pfeme king taken i o' n 

pHsenoTi-atid put Bureng Naung, was ignominiously sent prisoner to 

*^100^1^0^^699"" where not long afterwards,' he was secretly 

. put to death. The King of Tanngn returned to his own 

dominion with the principal part of the pUinder, The 
piince of Arakan received a portion of tlie treasure, 
with a white elphant, and one of the princesses of the 
family of the supreme king. He returned to his own 
country, leaving a garrison to hold Myriani : anfl the 
capital of Pegu, on the buildings of which Biireng 
Nanng had lavished the gold and silver reft from the 
conquered countries, was left a heap of ruins. 

The warlike king ot Siam again apjieared in Pegu. 
He desired to gain possession of the person of the . 
supreme king ; but this being impossible, ha retreated ^ 
to Martaban. He made a Talking cliief king of Ihat 
province, with the old title of Binya Dala ; and 
Byathabaik was made tributary king of Tavoy, Thus 
the great empire of united Pegu and Burma, wliicli a 
genei'at-iori before had excited the wonder of European 
travellers, was utterly broken up : and the wide delta 
of the Jrawadi, witli a soil fertile as Egypt, and in. a 
geographical j^osition commanding tl’.e outlet of a great 
natural highway, was abandoned by those w^ho might 
claim to represent the ancient rulers, and left to be 
parcedled out bj- i-ietty local chiefs, anxi Enro})eau 
adventurers. 
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The Burineae empire consol idated by King Bayin 
Nanng Kyawdin Nawrata had been gradually disinte- 
grating during the, reign oi' his son and successor, tke 
Toungoo-Yanh-Min ; and on the deposition of the- 
latter, and the assimiption of supreme authority by 
the King of Toungoo, the territory of the supreme 
King comprised only Haiithawadi and ToTingoo 
Prouie and Ava, two other Kingdoms which formed 
part of the Bnrmese Empire, were independent, and in 
fact., every governor of an iinpoitaot town or province 
was, more or less, a king nnto himself. The territory 
to the east of Hanthawadi was practicalljr under the 
.■Siamese, that to the north of Tonugoo was takew pos- 
session of by the governor of Nyaung-yan whose 
('areer it is necessary for ns to trace brieiy, as lie and 
his son played important parts at that period of 
Burmese history. 

At the, time tine King of Toungoo was concen- 
trating his energies on Banthawadi. tho governor 
of Nyaung-yan soon rpade himself master of the, towns 
in the neighbourhood of N 3 ’-aung-yan, and with power 
thnRgradnnlly mcreased'by the acquisition of new towns 
and 1 lie .reinforcement of fresh levies, he inarched on 
Pagan, and anbse<|uently^ on to Ava which liad been 
left in the .care of tivo officers, with a force of about 
8,U00 men ; the King, Miny? Kyawzwa, had gone down 
tc Hanthawadi to assume the position of Mali a Upayaza 
which had been vacant by the death of his elder 
brother in the campaign against Yodaya. The two 
officers tendered Iheir submission to Nyaung-yan Min 
who thus liecame master of Ava, without any oppoai.- 
tioiu After a short and successful expedition against 
llm Savvhwa.< of Mo-linj in and Mo-gaung, he Formally 
sistimuled the ilmnie of .^va on Friday the 12tli of 
waxing Tabaung 961 (March 1599 A. D,), assuming 1 1n' 
liile of Thilia-thura-dainayaisa [Sihasuni, Dliammarajjy. 
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While the governor of Xauug-jau was en- 
deavouring to work his way to the throne of Ava, 
the King of Pi'ome foresaw the danger that must 
inevitably arise, should the governor succee<l in his 
efforts. He therefore sent a message to the ting of 
Tuungoo, explaining the threatened danger, and 
asking for co-operation to put down the rising power 
of the ambitious governor, ami frustrate, before it 
was too late, his schemes to sovereign authority. 
The King ot Tuungoo readily approved of the idea, 
seeing it was a common danger. Aecorditigly, it 
wns agreed that he was to send an army by land, 
while the King of Prome was to despatch an army 
up tbo river. The land forces from 'roungoo con- 
sisted of 40 elephants, 300 horse and 80,000 mm 
under the command of the King’s second, son Miii- 
ye Kyawzwa. The King of Prome- seiit bj land, 
ahead of him, a force of oO eiephants. AOO horses, 
and 8,000 men under the command of MiM-)?^ Hzana, 
governor of Salin, with orders to wnit at Salin. He 
himself was to follow later, with a force of about 
20,000 inen, in 200 war vessels and 100 transport 
boats. But the stars of the governor of Nyaung- 
yan were in the ascendant, and the efforts of his 
enemies to frustrate him came to nothing. An 
attempt to assassinate the ECing of Broine was made 
].)y one of his personal attendants, while he was 
about to start -for Ava, and in trying to get 
away from his assassins., he jumped from his royal 
barge into the the river and was drowned. The 
treacherous attendant, known as Tannaing-za, then 
usurped the throne of Prome. On hearing what 
had happened to the King of Prome, the King of 
Tuungoo promptly issued orders to his son, counter- 
Tuanding the mandi to Ava, and directing him to go 
and capture Prorne. The son obeyed aiid laid siege, 
but Prome held out. Failing in their object, the 
besiegers tried to capture Myede, a town not fai* 
above Prome, where they met with failure also. At 
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last the forces were recalled to Touiigoo. 

Finding himself fairly secure on the throne of 
Ava, King Thiha-thura-damayaza turned his atten- 
tion to the subjugation of the Shan States, formerly 
subject to Ava. It. was his iiiteution to bring 
Froine and Toungoo under his rule, and on the fall 
of the latter, he would nominally be the supreme 
king over united Burma, because at that time 
Hantliawadi formed part of Toungoo* He, however, 
was destined not to accomplish his object, as he fell 
ill and died, on Friday the llth of waning Tabaung 
967 (Mareli 1605 A. D,), while returning from an 
expedition against Theinni Sawbwa. 

In enumerating the incidents of his life, which 
went to show liis power and glory, the 1 Burmese 
historian mentioned casually, that in the year 966 
{A. D, 1604), King BraNaritof Yodaya marched an 
army of twenty brigades, via ZininS, to invade Ava; 
but owing to the power of the Burmese Monarch, 
the King of Yodaya fell ill suddenly, and died at 
Mni’ig-Hin, a provincial town of Ziiirne* 

On the death of JSfyaung-yan Min or King 
Thiha-thura damayaza of Ava, his eldest son ascend^ 
ed the throne, assuming the title of King Maha. 
Baineysza (Maha Dhammaraja)* 

After the break-up of the Burmese empire, on 
the deposition and cletinth of Bayin Nauug Kyawdirt 
Nawrata s son and successor, the relations between 
Burma and Siam were interrupted, owing chiefly 
to the struggle for ^supremacy among the petfy 
kings, none of whom was strong enough singly to 
think of an invasion of Yodaya. The King of 
Yodaya, on his part, must have thought it advisable 
to let his enemies fight otie anobhei*, till they became 
so exhausted and weakened as to ,fall an easy prey 
to liis arms, when he would poiAiice upon them, and 
realize his great ambition of ]>ringing Burma undei* 
his rule. 
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To add to tlie state of corifasion aud anarchy that 
prevailed then, a foreign adventurer arose, whose ani- 
]>ition it was to convert the’Kingdoin of ffanthawadi 
into a far eastern possession of the fCing of Portugal ; 
and he would probably have attained his ambition, 
liad he not been overcome by his lust for gold, which 
brought about his own ruin, and warded off, for two 
centuries and a half, the fate of Hanthawadi com- 
ing under the sway of a Buropeaii power. The events 
narrated here concern Burma more than Siam, but it 
is necessary to know the state in which Burma then 
was, to understand the principal cause of the ces- 
sation, for the time being, of the incessant wars 
betweeu the two countries. 

Apparently the King of Toungoo, who became 
the nominal supreme king by successful ly rising 
against the King of Hanthawadi and deposing him, 
established his seat of government at Tmnmoo, In 
fact, he could not possibly reside in Hanthawadi, 
without rebuilding for himself costly palaces ami 
cdher official residences, because the old buildings, 
on which Kin^' Eyawdiu Nawrata lavished his great 
wealth, had been set fire to and destroyed by the 
Arakanese, on the apprcmch of the Siamese to 
Hanthawadi. He built a new pal ice at Toungoo in 
the year 964 ( A. D 1602), and having occupied 
it, assumed the title of Maha Damayza { Maha 
Dhammaraja). He appointed his son, Nat-Shin- 
Xaung, as Maha Upayaza. 

The King of Arakan continued to remain 
on very friendly terms with the King of Toungoo, 
and there was frequent interchange of cuin- 
pliments and presents by means of royal 
messengers to and fro. In those days, the 
methods of administration were piv^bably very de- 
fective, and the authority of tlie central governmeur 
could not have extended very far from its seat ; 
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for the royal messengers of the sovereigns were 
often molested and rohbed on the way. At last, the 
King of Arakan proposed that he should keep a 
small forea at Than-lyin ( Syriam ), to ensure the 
safety of the royal messengers, as well as traders> 
Clousent was readily given by the King of Toungoo, 
and the King of Arakan^ unfortunately, chose and 
sent a Kala Baringyr’’ by name Nga->zin-ga, with 
three ships, one hundred small vessels, and 2000 men, 
to occupy Than4yim This foreign adventurer very 
soon repah’ed the moats, walls, and defences of the 
town of Thaii4yin, made it in fact a fairly Stroujg 
fortress. He then commenced trading on his own 
account. At first he kept himself in favour with the 
two kings by sending presents regula.rly. He 
also tried to be <»n friendly terms with hinnya 
Ddla, the governor of iMAttama; and subsequently 
succeeded in forming a matrimonial alliance, by 
marrying his daughter to Biniiya Dala^s son, Ihnnya 
Nwc. Relying on tlie support of Hinnya Dala, he 
soon threw up his foririer masters the Kings of 
Arakan and Toungoo, and tried to assert bis inde- 
pendeuce, by disobeying their orders and ceasing to 
send them the usual presents. He also intercepted 
the royal messengers and traders going to and fra 
between Arakan and Toungoo, So in the year 9(>5 
(A. 1). 1603), the King of Arakan proposed to the 
Kirjg of Toungoo that they slionhl take joint action, 
by the former sending a fleet, and the latter despatch.- 
ing an army by land. The King of Toungoo readily 
agreed to assist, and sent an a.rmy consisting of 300 
elephants, 3000 horse, and 50,000 men under corn- 
maiul of his eldest sou, the Upayaza. The King of 
Arakan, on his part, sent his eldest son, the Upayaza, 
with 100 war vessels and over^ 100 transport boats. 
Kala Hga-zin-ga, at first, thought lie would be no 
match to the combined forces, and tried to escape 
with the ships he had in hand, having fully 
armed them with guns and ammunition. Tlxe 
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Arakanese Upayaza, in trying to intercept the 
escape of the Kala, was himself worsted in 
tlie fight, and foil a prisoner into the hands 
of Nga-ziu-ga, The forces from Toungoo were 
still at a place called Ma-baw, some distance 
from Than-lyin, and were therefore unable to be 
of any assistance to the Arakanese When news 
of what had he fallen the Ai'akanese flotilla and its 
corainander reached the Upayaza of Toungoo, he 
stopped where he was and waited further develop- 
ments. The King of Arakan learnt the fate of his 
son from those who escaped and got back to Arakan. 
tie lost no time in coming to Than-lyin, with a flotilla 
of over 300 war vessels, and in consultation with tlie 
Upayaxa of Toungoo,laid siege to the Kala’s fortress. 
The foreign adventurer, encouraged by his recent 
success over a host, conapared with whicl) his sma 11 
hand of adventurers in three ships was a mere hand- 
ful^ decided to stand the siege, All attempts to storm 
the fort failed, and the Kala refused to capitulate. 
The besiegers were therefore obliged to parley, ask- 
ing for the release of the Arakanese Upayaza, on the 
condition of raising the siege. In his message, the 
King of Arakan addressed Nga-zin-ga as his subject 
(lit: slave), and this was objected to by the 
foreigner who demanded to be addressed as an in- 
dependent kina', and made the compliance of his 
demand as the condition of the release of his 
prisoner. The King of Arakan and the Upayaza 
of 'Toungno were obliged to comply with the adven- 
turer’s demand, though it must certainly be against 
the grain and conscience of the King of Arakan to 
address hif once menial servant as his equal in rank. 
They reasoned, probably to appease their conscience, 

^ that the King of Todaya Was hand and glove with 
Binnya Dala of MOttama. a ml Nga-zin-ga had form- 
ed an alliance with the latter by the marriage of his 
daughter with the latter’s son. Therefore, he might, 
in all probability, get assistance from MAttaina and 
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Yodaya. T»he Arakanese Upayaza was restored to 
iiis father, only after the Kala had exacted a promise 
frotn the besiegers that, in future, they were not to 
attack Than-lyin at all. The siege was raised, and, 
the forces i^eturned to their respeetire capitals. 
After tliis, the authority of the King of Touugoo 
was further curtailed, by Nga-zin-ga setting up a 
sort of petty kingdom, controlling th*e ports of Dala 
and Pathein ( Bassein ), and completely stopping 
supplies of foreign goods to Toungoo and the in- 
terior, except pei’haps, only when it was to his beneifit 
to allow them to be passed on. 

Increased -prosperity and power musthave arous- 
ed the cupidity of Nga-Zin-ga^ for as soon ashe found, 
himself able to do what he pleased, be started 
ransacking the pagodas and shrines round about 
Hanthawadi, and despoiling the gold and silver 
images of Buddha enshrined in them. He removed 
the precious stones with which the images were 
adorned, melted down the gold, and the silver, and 
l)eat them into leaves which he sold to traders calling 
at the ports % Thus, he waxed very rich by thk 
nefarious trade, and with luches came power and 
as authority. 

The new King of Ava was not idle in the rnean- 
time. In the year 969 (A^ D. 1607), he got together 
his auxiliary forces and levies from th^ Sban States 
tiud inarched ond^o Prorne, sending his forces both 
by land and water. After a siege of eight months, 
IVoine surrendered in Wagaung970 (August 1608). 
After appointing his brother Minye Tlunkathu 
as governor of the town, he returned to Ava. 

The fall of Prome must have caused some 
apprehension in the mhids of the Kings of^foung<>f^ 
and Zinme, for they bioth offered the Kip g of Aw to 
form alliances by marriage. His Majesty of Ava 
however declined both, and took his own sister as his 
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cliief queen. But towards tlie close of the year 972 
(A. D. 1610.), the King of Zinitife sent one of his 
daughters by a concubine, to the King of Awa. 

On Tuesday the 1 5th of waxing Wagaung 971 
( August lt)09O. the King of Touugoo died, and six 
days after, his son Nat-Stiin-Naung ascended the 
throne, assanihig the title of King ThiUa4hura 
(^STha-^urH). The very next, year the King of Ava 
invaded Toungoo with a force of 500 elephants, 
10.000 horses, and 120,000 men. After a siege of 
some months, the King of Toungoo tendered his 
submission on Friday the 2ud of waning Tawthaliu 
972 (September 1610.), hut he was permitted to rule 
as a tributary king. About three months after, the 
King of Ava returtied to his capital, taking with him 
a great many of the inhabitants of Toungoo. 

Ill Wagauug of the year 97-4 (Aiigu'^t 161.2), 
Kala Nga-zin-ga of Than-lyin together with Binnya 
Dahl of ’Vlfittania invaded Toungoo, the former com- 
ing up by water, and tlie latter march ir)g by laud. 
The garrison at Kyaulc-Maw under the comraaml of 
one of tlie king’s brothers was taken by surprise 
and obliged to fall back on Toungoo. Crippled and 
depopulated only two years ago, Toungoo was not 
in a position to offer any resistance, and fell almost 
immediately. The Queen Motlier succeeded in effect- 
ing Imr escape to Ava. OF the inhabitants, some 
fled to Ava, some were taken pris"mers to Thandyiu 
and Motfjima. Tlie kalas ” stayed about ten days 
in Toungoo. during which time they plundered and 
pillagefl 1.0 their liearts’ content, and reduced to 
ashes the palaces and immy other buildings. They 
tlien returned to Than-iyin with llieir booty, taking 
with them the unfortunate King of Toungoo. 

The King of Ava sent a force of lOO elephants, 300 
horse, and 20, (<00 men to go and assist Toungoo, but 
they bad reached mily ati far as Yamethin when they 
heard that Touagoo had fallen, and the king already 
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taken away. They were therefore recalled to Ava^ 
and preparations on a very grand scale were made 
for the invasion of Thaa-Iyin. A verj noticeable 
feature in the invading forces on this occasion is the 
very large number of war boats which were, not 
fewer than 800, and there were 800 transport boats 
besides. These were laden with a great many bat- 
tering cannons and scaling ladders, and manned by 
80,000 men. The land forces comprised of (100 
elephants, 700 horse, and 130,000 men. Both 
divisions of the army left Ava in* Pyatho 974 
( January 16l2 ). Kala Nga 2 ;in-^ga must have had 
% very great confidence in himself to think of resist- 
ing a siege, or very probably, he expected foreign 
fiBsistaiice from Go;^. The King of Ava took tlie 
necessary precaution not to let the Kala escape, by 
having his war boats stati<med at such waterways a« 
would ofier the Kala a passage out. It is somewhat 
interesting to know tlie details of the attack on Than- 
Ivin^asdescrihed in the Hinannaai Yaza-wim Repeated 
attempts were made to storm the fort by sealing the 
walls, but the storiaing parties were always foiled in 
their attempts by the defenders pr»uring down red- 
pepper water and ( boiling ) wax of the dainmer bee, 
in addition to using tire arms. Kvery such attem[>t 
was attended witli heavy losses. But the King of 
Ava was not to be easily batfled. A mine was dug 
from the besieger’s camp till it struck the base of 
the wooden phtlisades of the town. Then, aftei' mid- 
night on tlie night of the 7th. of waxing Tagu 
( April ), a general assault on the fort was made. But 
the assaulting parties were, as before, foiled in their 
attempt, owing to the shower of red-pepper water, 
boiling Jammer bees-wax^ and pots of live coal 
{ charcoal ). At this stage, however, men were sent 
into the mine to haul the base of the wooden 
palisades by ropes, and by this means three posts 
were laid low, and a breach effected. Through the 
breach, the besiegers poured in and overpowered the 
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defenders. The town was g-iven up to pillaj/e, said 
it is said that there was not a single soldier who did 
not fret Bouie sort of booty. 

Kala Nj?a-zin-ga was sociimd, and ou being 
questioned why be ha<3 the audacity to encroach on 
Toung'oo, he replied that he only availed himself of 
the offer <»f the King of Toiingoo to hand over the 
kirig<lom to him. Evidence was adduced that tliO 
King of Tonijgoo did send a letter to the Kala, but 
what its contents were, was not ])roved. On this 
.tlinisy evidence, the unfortiiimte King of roungoo 
was condemned to an ignominious dc^ath in theceiitre 
pf the howu, A worse fate awaited Nga-ziu-gu, 
who was ordered to be impaled in front of his own 
bcmse, and to be exposed to the view of the public. 
The principal reason given for his execution and the 
mode of carrying it oiit, was that he was heretic and 
a sacrilegious despoiler of pagodas. The order was 
Carried out to the very letter, ten days after the cap- 
ture of the town ; thus ended the Crateer of this 
foreign adventurer who, from a very low position, 
ruse to be practically a petty - king in Hanthawadl, 
tliough short-lived was the power to which he was 
nrit born, between four and five hundred Kala 
liaringyi men and women of Nga-zin-ga’s nationality^ 
including his own kitli and kin, weie sent up to Ava 
and made to reside there. 

About a month after, the King of Ava left 
Tliiin-lvin to go to Hanthawadi, h^i* before he had 
reached his destination, news was received of the 
arrival of five, ships laden with about 8000 Kala- 
patlii mercenaries, who had been sent for by Nga- 
zin-ga. Of these five ships,. Only one managed to 
escape; the rest were captured. The Buruiese 
chronicler mentions that Nga-zin-ga knew well that 
his capture of Tnungoo would not'be' overlooked liy 
the King of Ava, and even if overlooked, the nier- 
eenaric'-s would come in In^ndy, as it was his inten- 
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ti'On to take Prome with their ahi, and on the fall 
of Prome, to march on to Ava itself. Not long after, 
another ship laden with treasure and merchandise 
arrived from the town of Asi ( Acheen ), having been 
sent tliere by Ngii-ziu-ga to trade in liis wife’s name 
This was ailso captured. 

On arrival at Hanthawadi, the King of Ava, 
•who was practically the supreme king of Burma, 
proper and Hanthawadi, resided in a temporary 
palace ; and thither went, early in 97o ( A. D. 16ld ), 
Binnya I)ala, governor of Mdttama, to tender his 
submission. He had to take the oath of allegiance an<h 
the title of Binnya Damayav.a was conferred on him. 
Binnya Paran, governor of Ye, was ordered to reside 
ill Hanthawadi, and one of the king’s brothers, the 
Sagaiiig Min, was sent there witli a force to garrison 
the town. The King of Yodaya ordered the governor 
of Dawi^ (Tavoy ) to go and capture the Bur- 
mese king’s brother at Ye, and to send him up to the 
Ciipital. The governor of Dawe marched on Ye and 
surprised the garrison, as the againg Min appre- 
hended no danger from that ijuarter, hinldng that 
was loyal to the supreme king. The Sagaing 
■ Min was taken away to Dawfe, and while he was be- 
ing conveyed by boat to Yodaya, the savage Lawas 
rescued him with the intention of restoring him to 
the. siipi-eine king. He was. however, letaken by 
the governor of DawA 

After the capture of Than-lyin, the supreme 
king appeared to have fixed his residence in 
Hanthawadi, though residing only in a tempora.ry 
palace. In Nadaw 975 ( Deeetnber 1C13), he went 
to Mdttama and there learnt what had happened in 
Ye; He immediately d.espatched a force of 89 
elephants, lOOd horse, fiud 40,000 inen-to Dawe, and 
himself went bn to Ye. Tlie governor of Dawb met 
the Burmese forces outside the town, but he was 
killed in the fight, and the town was captured by the 


Burmese. The forces tlieu returned to Ye, after 
leaving a small detachment to garrisoa the town, 
AlmoBt immediately after their arrival in Ye^ 
a force of 120 elephants, 1200 horsey and i0,000 men , 
was despatched to dauinthari ( Tenasserdm ), The 
Burmese could not to the town of Taninthari, m 
they were separated from it })y a river, and they had, 
no boa.ts to cross the river, TTie Kin^ of Yodayatriect 
to cut off the cojnmunication of tlm l^urmese ar.my 
with their Kino by felling big trees and bamboo 
groves, and blocking the way. His Majesty of 
Yodaja also sent a force consisting of eight brigades, 
under the command of Oja Win and Binnya IT. An 
engagement took place, in which Oya Feiksi and Oya 
Thn-wimna-lauk were the first to be forced to retire, 
and subsequently the whole eight brigades were de- 
feated. The Siamese army returned to Yudaya nnd 
the Burmese forces to Mottama, whither the su- 
ju'eme king had returned from Ye, JSTtJ mention is 
made in Hmaniian historj as to whether 'laninthari 
WHS taken and occupied by the Burmese, on tlun 
occasion. 

While the supreme, king was still staying at 
Mottama, lie learnt of the following affairs in Zinmfe 
Hldengimii Nawrata Minsaw, a son of King 
Bavin Kaung Kyawdin^awrata, who had been ICipg 
of ZiiiLiie since the year 941 ( A. D., 1579,) died^ bj' 
his chief queen he had one daughter vvho liad been 
given in inarrifige to the King of Yodaya, and three 
sons, tJie eldest of whom, Tulaung Prince, ixjarried a 
daughter of His Siamese Majesty and resided -at the 
Siamese capital ; the two others, Minye Deikbp.. and 
Thado Kjaw, lived in Ziinue. On the deatli cd Navv- 
rata M insaw, the mi nisi ter s, Thane-ldn and Than-laiq 
irivitefl Tulaung Prince to come over and assume 
sovereignty. Tlie prince came with a small forc(i, 
but before he could get t«) Ziiune, the two miniaters 
changed their minds and supported Minje Dmkba 
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in liis claim to the throne. When he arrived in 
Zinm^, he became aware of the change of front in 
the two ministers, and therefore encamped outside 
the town. But befoi^e the two brothers came face 
to face, the elder got some affection of the throat 
accompanied by mumps, which soon grew worse and 
proved fatal. The Siamese forces who accompanied 
him then returned to Yodaya. Not very long after, 
the two fickle ministers deposed Minyfe Deikba and 
made him a monk, at the same time raising his 
.younger brother, Thado~kyaw, to the throne. The 
Burmese Monarch thought it a fitting opportunity 
to go and take possession of Zinmfe, and accordingly 
he left Mdttamain tas6n 976 (May 1614). Hismarch^ 
was so slow on account of big trees and bamboos 
felled across the way to impede his advance, that he 
had to enlist the services of the hill La was to show 
him the way. When ev'entually he reached Labdri, the 
governor of Lawin. hearing of the advance of the 
Burmese forces, gathered in men and provisions into 
the town The Burinese went on to Zinmfe, where 
they were asked to go and attack Lawiri, as there 
was no one in Zinm^ to ^ fight against them. His 
Biirman Majesty went to Lawin, and encamped near 
the town. It was reported to him that the army 
was very short of prf> visions, and there was no means 
of replenishing their store. His Majesijy ^aid. that 
in that ca-se, they should try and c^.ptiite the town as 
quickly as possible, and with this object he ordered 
the camps to be removed to within a (7 

cubits about 153 Blnglish inches) of the moat. ^ On 
inspection of the camps, that of Moiie Rawbwa was 
found to be farther removed from the moat than 
the prescribed limit. The Sawbwa fearing pumsh- 
ment, which might probably mean death, fled from 
the camp with all his meru A.n attempt was made 
to capture him, but he made good his escape. In 
the meantime, about a third of the investing forces 
were starving, and the generals, except one Minye 
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Thibathu, solicited the King, to raise the siege and 
return. Miny^-Thibathti, on tlie other hand, begg- 
ed the King to persesrere for about half a tnonth, 
as he expected to be able to make an entry at a 
place near his carnpr He, said, the sick, the starving, 
and the disabled could be sent back ahead to go by 
slow marches. His advice, coupled with the hope of 
success prevailed on His Majesty. I) ortunately 
for the starving army, the governor of A.nan arrived 
a few days later to tender his submission, bringing 
with him sixty bullocic loa.cis of rice. 

Thado-kyaw. King of ZintnS, had from the very 
beginning, appealed to Linzin for help, and on the 
arrival of the allies from Liuzin, they were taken 
into the city. He could not, however, avail himself 
of their assistance as he died not long after; On his 
death, the miuistei’s took his elephant and his regalia 
and presented them to the Burmese King, in his 
camp at La win. His Majesty sent the same minis- 
ters to go and inform the chief of Lawiii of the fact of 
their master’s death. The chief lost heart on hear- 
ing the sad news, and surrendered about a fortnight 
later. The Burmese Monarch was highly pleased 
with this unexpected turn of affairs. He rewarded 
Minye-Thihathu by giving him A.uan, and the gover- 
nor of Anan was givgn Zinmh, in recognition of his 
valuable and timely help. He left Ziiime in Kas6n 
977 (May 1616.), and arrived at Hanthawadi in 
Wazo (July) following. 

The supreme king did not forget the desertion 
of Mone Sawbwa during the siege of Lo.win, and 
was bent on punishing him. So in Naydn 988 
(June 1621), he sent his younger brother Minyfe 
Kyawzwa with a force of 150 elephants, 1000 horse, 
and 40,000 men to go to Kyaing-tdn, whither the 
Sawbwa had fled. The Shan chief had appealed to 
Lihzin for help and he was encamped on the east 
bank of Me Pein (Me Ping), with a small force of 
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Liiiziu allies. The Burmese advance forces arrived 
near the river about ‘4 A, m. One of the brigade 
commanders, Miiiyfe-Kyawdin proposed an immediate 
attack, as he doubted whether the Linzin forces 
would ever give battle the next morning. Minyfe 
Kyawzwa thought it better to wait till next morning, 
"first, because all the forces had not yet arrived, and 
secondly, they had no information as to the strength 
of the enemy. During the night the Oinzin forces 
retreated leaving the Sawbwa quite helpless. He 
had no alternative but to throw himself on the 
mercy of the Furraese commanders. He explained 
that it was not disaffection or disloyalty that had 
prompted him to leave his post, but the fear of what 
might have befallen him had actuated his flight. A 
report of the surrender was sent to Hanthawadi, when 
an order from His Majesty came that Minye-Eyaw- 
din and Thibaw* Sawbwa, two brigade commanders, 
and Baya-kamani, a lieutenant commander, were to 
bring Mone Sawbwa to Hanthawadi, On arrival, 
they were asked why they had allowed the Linzin 
forces to escape. and they replied that they could offer 
no reason, instead of rightly throwing the blame on 
Minyfe-Kyawzwa. His Majesty was so displeased 
with thelt* conduct that he exiled Thibaw Sawbwa 
to Y e, and Baya-kamani to Dawfe, while Mi ny^ 
ICy^^vdin was ordered to be confined for seven days, 
but before the end of the week, he died, 

I 

Early in 984 (A. D. 1622 ), an expedition 

was despatched against Kyaingrdn, in which 
Min je-Kyawzwa’s forces, who still remained in 
the Shan States, also co-operated. Owing, ifc is 
said, to the long distance, and the proximity of the 
area of operations to Chinese territory, the supreme 
king thought it necessary to send a reinforcement 
under his other brother I hado-Oamayaza, in Nadaw 
986 (December 1623). The Sawbwa of EyaingrSn 
surrendered arid a report to that effect was sent to 
the capital His Majesty sent orders that the 
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SawTawa should be reinstated in bis principality, after 
the oath of allegiance had been administered to him, 
and that his children and brothers were to be sent to 
Hanthawadi as hostages. Further, he ordered Ivis 
two brothers to reiinain in Kyaingrdn, ‘making pre- 
parations for an escpedition against Linzin, ns it was 
bis intention to invade Linzin the next year. 

In the meantime, the Sawbwa of Kyair»g-lcanng 
rebelled, and made himself secure in the town of 
Anan. To suppress this lebellion, only a small force 
was despatched from the capital, the forces under 
his two brothe]‘s' being ordered to co-operate vfltli it 
They attacked Aiuin and subsequently Kyaing- 
kaung, and captured both in 986 (A. 1). 1624.). The . 
Sawbwa of Kyaing-t6n and his bi’Other, who was 
Sawbvpa of Maing-si. again re be led, but they were 
aoOii captured aitd executed m D. 1626.) with- 

out reference to the capital. 

Towards the close of the yeai- 988, the rt^yal 
astrologers foresaw some danger to His Majesty, and 
to avert it they advised him to go and stay ou the 
west of the (Pegu) river. While residing there he 
was assassinated, on Thursday the 8th of waxiJig first 
Wazo 990 (July 1628.), by Minye Deikba, one of his 
sons by a concubine It appealed that Minye Deikba 
was in constant attendance on his father, and being 
permitted to stay within the temporary palace build- 
incT obtained opportunities to form an undue 
intimacy with one of his father^s concubines, who 
was the daughter of the Sawbwa of Kyaing-ton. 
When the matter could no longer be concealed, it 
was reported to the King,, to whom the guilty parties 
confessed their guilt. Uie father was not so greatly 
incensed as the nature of the crime and the parties 
concerned should have made him, but he simply 
frightened his son by threatening that be would be 
fried alive. The teirified prince thought his father 
really meant wh^xt he said, and consequently planned 
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the assasBi nation to escape a dread fa 1 death. Thus 
closed the career of King Maha Damayaza who, thougli 
less illustrious than Bayiii Naaog Kyawdin Nawrata, 
was^ nevertheless, a distinguished and powerful monarch 
in the history of Burma. # He had succeeded in bring- 
ing Burma proper and Hanthawadi under one rule, in 
fact, in recovering King Bayiu Naung Kyawdin 
Nawrata’s empire, except the foreign tributary king- 
doms like Yodaya, Linzin, and Lawaik, which it 
his intention to recover also, had he not met his death 
at the hands of his son. He is also known in Biirmase 
history as A'3aukpet-lun“Mintaya(the King who passed 
away on the west side), because he met an unnatural 
death on the west side of the town of Hanthawadi. 
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Sir a. p. lPbai5re’5 account 
of tbe sanic narrative. 


CHAPI’i'R XV. 

■PWir AXI.) BURMA AGALN' ITNJTEI). 


The Kfncf of Tile late ot Pegu was for the inoiinuit deoided hr 

Arakan occupies i 

Syriam. 5ence or Portuguese adventurers, who swarmed 

in Aralcan and the iieighbouring countries. ' The 
King of Arakan at this time was Meng R^jagyi, wdio 
had taken the Muhamumdan name , of Salim Shah.^ 
His son, MeTTg Khamaung, had commanded tlie lieet 
and armv ^\h!cll oo-operat.ed witli the King of 'Paungu 
ill the siege of the. ca()ital of Pegu. The prince, when 
leaving to return home with the hoot} he had ac- 
quired, placed a garrison in The /port' ofThanhlyin. 
called bj Suropeans Syriam. It was at that time flie 
principal seaport of the kingdom, and remained so 
until sujierseded liy Rangoon. The .King of Arakan 
determined to retain Syriarn, but saw that as the 
Portuguese liad command ot the sea, lie. couirl not 
safely do so without their conciirrence. Too proud 
opeidy to ask for their assistance, he sought to obtain 
it b\^ means of one ol their own countrymen who was 
in his se.rvice. For some years there had been in 
Arakan a young Poi’tuguese, originally a sliipboy, 
who liad served as a menial in the palace, and was 
trii.sted by the^ king as a faithful servant. His name 


L See cliapter XYIII. 

2. That this \’iu^ was known V)y this name to 
foreigners is evident from the P^vi-tuguese hstoriau. who 
has written it Xiliinixa. 
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Philip de Bfiio was Thilip fie Brito and Nieote. * Iie< wa« sent by the 
A-rakan to have rhar|4'e of the niustoin-house at 
SyriaiJi, and to repieseut tlie king with his own 
countrymen* The ooinniandant of tlie ganTson waR an 
Amkanefc<e. He had no authority over the Portuguese 
inhabitants, wlm were guaranteed the enjoyment of 
their own laws. I)e Brito appears graflually to have 
formed the plan oC bcfjoming muster of tlie town and 
port. He got penniBsion to build a custoui-house of 
brick ; a iort was afterw'aids ( on&tructed as a pro- 
tection to the custom-house ; and by the boldness of a 
Pori uguese officer, fijalvad. .r Ribeyro, the ArakanCse 
commander was expelled from tlie settlement. 0 e 
De Brito seises Brito was now supreme as governor He went to Goa 
the port- viceroy authority to hold the town 

under him. During his ab >encB the king of Arakan sent 
an army across the moutitalus under t iie expelled cam- 
inaiidant, who was also joined liy sniue tmfips sent by 
the king of Prome. They eanie down the Jiuwa(li and 
invested Syrinin, and being joined by a large body of 
the Talaing popnhi.tion, continued the siege for eight 
months. Ribeyro was acting governor, and detar- 
mined not to surrender. To prevmit his cniintiTnieu 
fV(un thinking of escupe while suffering from hunger, 
he hi I rut three slii])s he had in tlie port. At length, 
relief was sent by the viceroy, and the investing force 
wirlidrew. I{ib(‘yi‘0 took prudent measures to conci- 
liate the Talaing chiefs, who now offered to ac-c.ept de 
I'irito as Icing of Pegu, He, in the nif*aiit:iini‘. Inn! 
married the vic^ero} ’s niece and returned to Pegu with 
Is supported by the title of captain-general. He liad with him six ships^ 
viceroy of mdfa. proclaimed his reception of the kingdom in the 
name of his sov'ereign. He put the forlificrations in 

1. 'J he story of this adventurer is w>ld in 
t^onsas Histoiw, vol, iii., nn I in the native histories of 
Arakan find Hurnna. He is mentioned in the narrative 
of the Hollandt-r traveller Ploris, and in the letters of 
Hie suit [<kithers .Boves and Kernandcfi One of these 
h'athers states that he went from Arakan to Pegu with 
J)e Hrito in k D. ](>00 fthirohas’ PiRourn.s, vol. ii, p, 
]74S\. 
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Tho Kltig of 
Abakan attacks 
Syriam and Is 
defeated. 


A. D. l&OA. 


De BPjto offends 
the Ta lain gs by 
his evil deeds. 


order, built a church, aud marked out the limits of 
the city, which, with prudent management, might 
become the capital of a great province umler the crown 
of Portugal. The king of Arakan was not disposed 
to allow his former servant to remain quietly in liis 
usurped position ; but knowing that de Bi’ito was now 
supported by tlie viceroy, he temporised, and sent 
him a coiujdimentary massage. De Brito forwarded 
a rich preseiit to his former master. But this false 
courtesy on both sides, was soon (‘hanged to open 
war. The King of Arakan entered into a league 
with the king of Taungu, and sent a force to Pegu 
under his son Meng Khamaung. Tim army, embarked 
in several liumlred vessels, approached Syriam, and 
the Arakanese flotilla, was at once attacked by a few 
Portuguese ships commanded by Pinnero. The 
Arakanese were defeat exi, and the prince ’was taken 
jmsOner and carried to Siriam. De Brito liad tlie good 
feeling r-) treat ilu-' >An\ ot his former master with gi'eat 
respect. Nevertheless, he ilemanderl a i-aiusom of fifty 
thousand orowms for his release. The king of Arakan, 
sooner than submit to these terms, determined to 
make another attempt to take the port. Leagued with 
the king of 'I'aungu, they brought a nujre formidable 
host to the attack by land and sea. Pinuero gallantl}^ 
went out to fight the assailing vessels, but failed and 
perished by blowing up liis own ship rather than be 
taken prisoner. The allied force was unable to 
capture the town, and the king of Arakan having paid 
tlie ransom demanded, the young prince was released. 

De Brito was now secure. The Taking chiefs 
sought his friendship, and even the king of Taungu 
entered into alliance with him. Basseiii and all- the 
western side of the delta was independent. But de 
Britos son, Simon, married a daughter of Binj>^a 
Dala, the king of Martaban, who was tributary to 
Siam, and the Portuguese interests were thereby 
secured in that important province. The captain- 
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Ngyautig Ram 
Mangy King of 
Bunmay son of 
Bureng Naung. 


pveDeral, however, iiislead of eiMleavouriii^ to con- 
ciliate the native population, from prudent seit-iiitere.^t, 
if not from a seuae of justice, by showing x‘i*spect 
to their religious feelings, wantonly outraged them. 
The native historiauH, Burmese and Taluing, 
record with intense bitt'Crness that the pagodas 
round the city of Pegu were dug into and plundered 
of the, golden images, and precious stones, which 
Bureng Naung had enshrined in those fabrics. 
The people, deeply moved at this sacrilege, murmured 
among themselves that their race and religion would 
be brought to an end. The perpetrator of these out- 
rages vainly sought to strengthen his government by, 
pressing Buddhists to become uomina] (Christians ; for 
the Portuguese historiati speaks of a hundred thousand 
converts to Ohristiauily. While the foreign intruder, 
by his arrogance and oppression, was digging a pit for 
liis own fall, a power was rising in the country of the 
upper Irawadi whi(di was destined to avenge his deeds 
of injustice. ^ 

After the destruction of the capital of Pegu, and 
when the supreme king had been carried ^ a captive 
to Taungu, his younger brother, %yaung ,Ram,Meng, 
refrained from inicrfcring in ihc-‘ afiairs of the lower 
country, and sought to establish his own auiliority in 
the ancient kingdom of Burma. The country in the 
valley of the Irawadi to the north of Pugau sabraitted 
to him. His nephew, the king of Prome, seeiug dant 
ger to himself in this consolidation of power, deter-^, 
mined to invade Ava, but was assaseinated by one of . 
his own officers, who then declared himself king of , 
Prome. Ngyaung Itani Meng having strengthened 
the defences of his ('apital, inarched against the cliiefe 
of Mogaung and Moriyin. wlio liad refused to , pay 
tribute.' He was in this expediti^p, 

punished the chief of Bamoa, and e:^fuuded his autho- 
rity along the U'piier Sittaimg to UamAthen. '.I’he 
next three or four years w^ere occupied in subduing 
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the Shall states, including the tvvo strongest, wliieh 
’ before had repulsed hin>, and while so eiu ployed the 

A. D, 1 60S. king died. 

HissofirMahtt He was succeeded by his son, who took the title' 

Dham«.aRaja Dhauiml Riii'a. EHs father, when on his 

dfestr'Ciys Syriam r^i* i 

and reigns fti death-bed, bad I50leranlj charged him to re-edt.ablish 

P®g«- the empire of Bureng Naung, and to ree.over Prnrno 
without (telay. The northern and eastern Shan states 
A. D. leoa. .j^t this time been brought under control, but 

it was not until three years later that I^rome was 
taken, after an investment of eight months. The 
usurper's life was spared, and the king ap})ointed 
. his own brother governor of the town. He then 

returned to Ava, and received triendly messages 
from tlie kings of Arakan, Taiingu. and J^imme, who 
saw that h(‘. was likely to become master of a-ll 
A. D. i6fo. ’ He next imirclied against Taiingu. d.'he king of 
that, state, named Natsheng, was tlie son of him vvim 
had taken the capital of FVgn. He agreed to becf>in(‘ 
tribijtaiy fc) his (jousin, and 3 'iel(le.d some of Ids 
family as host.agf‘S of his fidelity. By this act he* broke 
faith with de Ih'ito, who, with the king of Martaban, 
led aif army to 'faungu and inafle Natsheng prisoner. 
A. D. 1612, They ]')liu)dtu’ed the city, burnt the pa.hice, and then 
retired. 

The Burmese king determined to jnndsh rids 
insult to his autliority, ami at om^e prepared to attack 
de Brito in his stronghold. His arrangements 
were made with great (.‘are, as he knew the enterprise 
would be one of difficulty ; but he would allow 
of no delay, and sen thug forward all his forces 
by land and river on their wm.\^ to Pegu, he Idmself 
left his (tapital earl})^ in December of tlie same year. 
Before th,e (dose of the 3"ear the ifurciese liosts had 
gathered round Syriam b\* land and wiitei*. The king 
was chiefl.y anxious tliat, the hate^d de Brito should not 
escape, and all the outlets on the sea-coast were vigi- 
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lautly watched. The Portuguese governor, though he 
had been so recklessly aggressive, was utterly unpre- 
pared to resist attack. He was short of powder ; he 
had late 1}" allowed many of his Europeans to go to 
India and had only one hundred Portuguese in the 
garrison. ( ' ) The plan of the Burmese king, who 
had no guns to batter the tort, was by strict blockade 
to starve the inhabitants ; and so elfectualiy was this 
performed, that after thirty-four days de Brito sent 
to beg mercy. No answer was given. The king of 
Arakan sent a fleet of fifty boats, hoping yet to recoyer ' 
his authority in the port, but these vv(We all taken by 
the besiegers. At length a d^alaing chief in the town, 
opened one of the gates, and the besiegers entered 
at night during the first week of April, I)e Brito, 
the sacrilegious wretch who destro 3 ?^ed pagodas, as is 
remarked in the Burmese history when his punish- 
ment is related, was impalerl on a high stake before 
liis own liouse. and so lived for three driys in dreadful 
agony. Most of the leading Portugese were executed, 
and the i*eraainder, as well as de Britp’s wife, and 
many of mixed race, were sent as slaves b") Ava. I^'heir 
descendants are still to be found there, and are known 
as native Ohristiuns. The Ihirnn‘se king took care 
that de Brito’s sr)n Simon, who wo.s at: Martaban, 
should not escape, nnd ho was [)ut ro death. The 
king of Taungn, no doubt, was similarly disposed of, 
though it is said he died a natural death. A few days 
after the surrender, five ship:s laden with arms and 
powder, sent by the. viceroy tvom Goa, arrived to 
relieve Byriam. Somewhat later a ship belonging to 
de Brito’s wife came in from Achin laden with pro- 
visions. All but one of these were taken hy the 
victors, and the fortune of Mah^- Dhamm^ ll&ii pre- 


1. The siege of Syria rn is described in detail by 
Paris cle Sousa, who condemns the evil conduct of de 
Brito as well as his neglect to. provide against an 
attack. 
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varied on every side, d'he king of' -Martaban submit- 
ted, and for the present was allowed to coutiivuH as 
tributary king. The king of Siam hafl sent a foree 
to watch events, which advatu'ed to Ye. But that 
kingdom could no longer contend with' Burma. Tim 
A«p.i605'. warrior-king Byauarifc had died at Zimni^, when he 
was believed to be on his raarch to attack Ava. His 
brother, wlio succeeded him, reigned only five years, 
after which a disputed succession and civil war, kf^])t 
the Siamese employed at liom© for some years. 
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CHAPTER XVr, 


ItAaha Dhamma 
Raja recovers 
the empir*© of 
Bat*eiiig Naung. 


A. D. 1615. 


A. D. 1676. 


A. b. 1615. 


A. D. 1616. 


vmil AND BURMA— STRUGGJ.K FOR 
S U P R K M A 0 Y— B RIE F S LTO( ' ESS 
OP PEGU. 


After the capture of Syriaiu the king of Burma 
eataUliHlied hirnsalf in a camp near the city of Han. 
Ha wadi. He was determined to recover the whole 
dominion which had been ruled by his grandfather. 
Towards the end of the year he marched to Martaban, 
from whence he sent a body of troops under his 
brother, which occupied Tavoy, and a detachment w^as 
sent to the town of Tenasserim. The latter place was 
defended by some Portuguese in the service of the 
king of Siam. They had four galliots, from the fire 
of which tlie Burmese suffered considerable loss, be- 
fore tliey could eater the town. 

The king next turned his, atteTition to ZimmA 
The great Bureag Naung tiad made one of his 
sous tributary king of that state. On the death of 
Tharn-wadi Meng, his three, soii^ disputed the throney 
aiirl the youiigest, Thadtgyoa, apparentljr by ac- 
knowledging the supremacy of Siam, w^as success-, 
fill. The king, in pursuance of his plan to restore 
the empire, marched on *Zimm^ from Martaban, 
and reached that city in the surhmer. Thadogjma 
made but a feeble resistance, was taken prisoner, and 
being a traitor, is no more mentioned. Most of the, 
leading officers of the state were sent prisoners to 
Pegu, and the king remained there for a year,! 
settling the country, and devising measures for further 
operations. He prudently abstained from interfering 
with Laos, and returned to^ leaving one of his 

sons as governor with the title of Mengrb Dippa. * He 

1. In Purchas’ Pilgrims/’ voL v, p. 1006, is the 
story of an Erij^iishinan, named Thomas Sarixuel, who 
had been sour; to ZirnnuN from Siam, to discover the 
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again took up his abode in camp, and vi^hen the city 
had beeii thoroughly put in order, entered it towards 
the end of the year. He diligently attended to the 
affairs of the kingdom, appointed Burmese, Shans, and 
Takings to administer the districts. Burma proper, 
Prome, Taungu, and Zirarn^, were governed by 
tributary kings or viceroys ; Martaban and Tenasserim 
by governors ; and Pegu was under the direct 
government of the supreme king himself. 

# # # 

During the remainder of this king's reign no 
great public events are recorded. He continued 
to hold his court at the ancient capital of Pegu. 
His younger brother, Mengi*e Kyoaswfl, was tributajy 
king in Ava. Another brother, Thado Damm;al 
RAj& was tributaiy king in Prome. The supreme 
king himself occasionally held his court in Ava. 
Some of the Shan states at intervals gave trouble, 
and an expedition against Kyaing Hung or Yun 
was made, the chief of which state had withheld 
payment of tribute. The king siiK*ereiy desired to 
do justice to all. A handsome bell was cast and 
hung at the palace gate, on which was an inscription 
ill the Burmese and Taking languages, exhorting 
complainants to strike the bell and the king would 
hear their cry.^ Yet this beneficent king met his 
death in consequence of a palace scandal in which 
his own son was concerned, and who, in the words 


trade of that country.” Being there ^hen the city was 
captured, he with all other strangers was carried to 
Pegu. He died ; but in a letter from one William 
Methold, it appears that his prf>perty was given up by 
order of the king, who signified his desire that the 
English should trade with his couatry. An order to 
that effect, written on a palmitto leaf,” was brought 
to Masuljpatam in A[»ril 1619 by two Englishmen from 
Pegu. 


2. Por the curious subsequent history of this bell, 
see note at the end of this chapter. 


of fche Burmese chronicler, “ committed an unut- 
terable crime/' The deed was perpetrated at a 
temporary palace on the west bank of the river of 
Pegu, from whence this king is now best known ag 
Anaukphet Lwun Meng, or the king who passed away 
on the west side. 
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VIIL 

On tlie death ol King* Mnha Dafnaya 55 a or 
Auauk-pet-lun Mintavay his son and assassin Minye 
Deikba. ascended the throne, Thado Damaya/a and 
Miny^ Kyawzwa., the brothers of the deceased 
monarch, were in the Shan states of Kjaing-rfnv 
and Kyaing-thin, trying to subdue the rebellious J 

chiefs of those states. An attempt was made by . I 

Minye Oeikba to play one brother off the other, by : ^ 

sending messengers to each individuajly, asking one 
to try kill the other. Hut Thado Damayaza 
was forewarned by the arrival {)f an express mounted . 

messenger from Uaiithawa.di, twelve days after the i 

death of his brother, he having made arrangements j 

to have i>ews in the capital conveyed to him in 
that manner. The two brothers made their way to 
Ava, and while still endeavourinsr to enter the 
northern capital, the piincipal attendants of Miiiye 
Deikba seized and placed him in the custody ot 
Miny^ Nawrata. A deputaniou was then sent 
to Thado Damayaza, inviting him to come to 
Hantluiwadi a.nd assume sovereign auth<»rity. The 
forces opposing him tendered their submission, on 
])ecoming aware of the ileposition and captivity of 
Minye Deikba. Fie went to Hanthawadi, and on 
arrival, ordered the execution of Minye i^eikha, 
saying that a parricide de.served no considerate 
treatnmnt. 

Foilowi)ig the example of his brother, he 
deferred the celebratioir of liis coronation, and 
marches] against Ziiim^ with a force of thirty- 
two brigades, on the 5th. of waning Nada.w 992 
(December J680. A. D. ). Zirime was n{)t captured 
till Tagil 99-A ( April i632. A. 1). ), and on the fall of 
Zinu)^., the Sawbwas of FCyaing-idn and Kyaing-ton 
came and tendered their submission. The Hawbwa 
of Vlaing-kwin, however, held out, and a force of 
100 elephants, 1000 horse, and 40,00 > men was sent 


M 
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against him, under the command of the King’s 
brother, Miny^ Kyavvzwa. Repeated assaults on the 
town having failed, the Burmese force was obliged 
to lay siege which lasted eight months. The in- 
habitants were practically starved out; and one 
night, when the defenders were too enfeebled to 
offer any resistance, the Burmese forces entered 
the town. After this, Miny^ Kyawzwa returned to 
Zinm^ to join the King Leaving a force of to 
occupy Zionih, His Burman Majesty left for Han- 
thawadi in Tabodwfe 994 ( February 1638 A, D. ), 
and arrived at his capital the following Tagu 
( April ). 

Soon after his arrival, grand preparations were 
made for his coronation ; and on Friday the 9th 
of waning Nadaw 995 (December 1633. A. D ), he 
was formally crowned, assuming the title of Thiri 
Thudamayaza Maha Dibadi (Siri Sudhaininara]a 
Mahadhipati). 

On Friday the 8th. of waning Pyatho 995 
(January 1634 A. D ), a mission was sent to 
Yodaya, with a letter from His Burman Majesty to 
the King of Tpdaya; but what the contents of 
the letter were, are not mentioned in the Hmannan 
history. 

In Pyatho 996 (January 1636 A. D.), the King 
went to Ava to go through a second coronation cere- 
mony, which was performed in KayOn 997 (June 1635 
A.D. . He then appointed his brother Miny5 Kya- 
wzwa, as Dpayaza. In accordance with a solemn 
resolve made while he was still a prince, he started 
building a pagoda which he Called Yazarnanisula 
( Hajamaniculaj, and enshrined in it an image of Bu4- 
dba cast in ptire gold, eq[uai to his own weight. It 
was predicted that he would not live to fib ish the 
pagoda, and the prediction proved true, as he died 
on Thursday the lOfch of waxing Tawthalin 1010 
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(September 1648 A. D.), before (umbrella) 

was put on the pagoda. He is also known as ‘^Thalun 
Miritaya His brother whom he had appointed 
Upayaza pre-deceased him, having died on the 12th 
of waning second Wazo 1009 (August 1647 A* I)*)’ 

Minjb Tandarneik the son of the deceased 
King, ascended the throne, assuming the title of 
Thiri Nanda Thudamayaza Pawara Dibadi (Siri 
Nanda Sudhammaraja Pavaradhipati). Re ap- 
pointed the eldest of his three brothers, as Upayza, 
with ihe title of Minyfe Thihathu ; the second bro- 
ther was made governor of Toungoo^ and the third, 
governor of Prome. The Upayaza, however, died 
about five years later, and his son was given the 
rank instead. 

The greater part of this FCing’s reign was 
occupied in repelling the incursions of the (^hinese. 
On Monday the 1st of waxing <Vagaung 1022 
( Angust 1660 A.D.), a force of two brigades was sent 
to Zinme, but for what purpose it is not stated, most 
probably to relieve the garrison there. 

A scarcity of food followed «s a consequence 
of the frequent incursions of the Chinese, who 
plundered and pillaged the country and robbed the 
people, (luring the time they were round about Ava. 
The unpaid levies from the outlying provinces, 
summoned to Ava for the defence of the capital, 
found it impossible to maintain themselves, when 
rice was sold at exorbitant rates by the King^s 
concubines. Many were actually starving, and it 
is not surprising that the army should, in the 
circumstances, become disaffected and disloyal. 
They went to the governor of Prom a who had been 
summoned to the capital to defend it against the 
r'hinese, and asked him to depose his brother and 
assume sovereignty. On Friday the 7th. of waxing 
Nay6n 1023 (June 1661 A. D. ), the governor of 
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Prome availed liinaself of the opportunity, entered 
the palace with a force, and surprised the King who 
surrendered himself to the mercy of his brother. 
At first, the deposed King and his family, consisting 
of his chief queen and son and grandson, were 
provided with a suitable residence and maintained 
properly by the new Sovereign, but not for very 
long. On the advice of his ministers, the King 
sanctioned the execution of his deposed brother, 
his chief queen, son and grandson, by drowning 
them in the Ghindwin river. 

On Wednesday the full-moon day of Tawthalin 

1023 (September 1661 A. D. ), he was formally 
crowned King, assuming the title of Maha Pawara 
Damayaza Lawkadibadi ( Maha Pavara Dhammaraja 
Lqkadhipati ). 

Reports having been received that the people 
of Mottama were plotting a revolt, relying on 
the support of Yodaya, a force was sent to 
Pegu in Tabaung 1023 ( March 1662 j, to be in 
readiness in case of need. And in Tazaungm6n 

1024 (November 1662.), forces by land and water 
were sent to Mdttama. At the same time, a force 
was despatched to Ziiime, as it was reported that 
an army from Todaya was going up to attack 
Zinm^. But before the Burmese forces could reach 
Zinmh, the forces from Yodaya had already 
occupied the town, having captured it on Monday 
the 4th of waxing Tabaung 1024 (March 1663,). 
The Burmese were unable to enter the city ; 

moreover, they were attacked by the Siamese from 

^ *■ 

inside the city, as well as by some of the Siamese 
forces who were outside it. It was only, with hard 
fighting that the Buimese were able to withdraw in 

good order. 

In Kas6n 1025 ( May 1663 ), reinforcements 
had to be sent to Mdttama, on account of the 
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tlireatenad invasion of Yoclaya. The King' of Yodaya 
sent his son, Binnya Win, the Crown Prince, with a 
large iorce to capture M6ttama. The Burmese, most 
probably, tried to intercept the Siamese army on the 
way before it could reach Mdttama, Their van-giiard 
Maine upon the camp of the Talaing troops from 
Yodaj^a, and a battle was fought in which the Talaiags 
were defeated and routed, with about two-thirds 
of their number siaiin Binnya Win advanced, 
notwithstanding the defeat of his Talaing advance 
troops, and mat the Burmese. He was killed in the 
fight, and the elephant on which lie met his death 
was captured, together with its golden trappings. 
Many Siamese were killed, many were taken prisoners, 
and a number of elephants, horses, and arras fell into 
the hands of the Burmese. 

About the same time, two Siamese nobles march- 
ed with a force to Da w&, but they were successfully 
resisted by the people of Daw^, one of the nobles being 
killed in the fight, and the other taken prisoner and 
sent to the Burmese King. A similar attempt was 
made by the Siamese on Mawlamyaing ( Moulmein ), 
with like disastrous results. Both the two nobles whc 
were in command were captured ; on© was executed, 
for what reason it is not stated, and the other was 
sent a prisoner to the capital. When that part of the 
territory was rid of the Siamese forces, one Miny^ , 
Zeya was left in charge of M6(:tama, with a strong 
gai risen . 

In Naydn 1026 (June 1664), the King appointed 
his sou Narawara as crown prince. ^ 

In the meantime, the Siamese forces continued 
to occupy Ziumd. The inhabitants did not attempt to 
to regain the city, but remained in camp out in the 
jungle. They, however, kept on harassing foraging 
parties of the Siamese, and killing whosoever fell into 
their hands. These frequent losses of small parties of 
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men eonsiderably reduced the strength of the Siamese 
in time. They therefore returned to Yodaya, taking 
away whatever was valuiable, found in the city. Then 
only, the King of Burma chose one Mi nyd Hlaky aw, 
for his administrative qualities, and appointed him as 
governor of Zinm^. The new governor left for his 
post in Nadaw 1026 (December 1664). In Kas6n 
1029 ( May 1667 ), it was reported that he was trying 
to be disloyal and to betray his trust. Am enquiry 
was made, and it was proved that the report Was true. 

, He was sent in exile to Mo-hnyin, and the Sawbwa of 
that -place was appointed to succeed him as governor of 
Zinm^- About four years later, the Sawbwa was 
superseded by one MiiiyA Yaiifca, appointed from the 
Hunnest capital. 

• III Nadaw 1029 (December 1667), the King’s 
eider brother, wli.o liad been, tributary king of Toungoo 
died : one Miny^ Yaza was sent to Toungoo in 
Wagaung 1080 ( August 1668), but with the rank of 
governor only. 

On Thursday the 2nd. of waning Tagu 1084 
(April 1672), King Maha Pawara Damayaza Law- 
kadibadi died. He was succeeded by his son, 
Narawara, who formally ascended the throne, seventeen 
-days after his father’s death, assuming the title of 
Maha Thihathura Thiidamayaza ( Maha Sihasura 
Sndhammaraja). . The new King reigned only about 
a year, as he died on Monday the 12th. of waning 
Tabaung 1034 (March 1673.), leaving no issue of 
his own. By a court intrigue, one Miny^ Kyawdin, 
a cousin of the last deceased King, was raised to the 
thi'one. He assumed the title of Thiri Parawa Maha 
Damayaza (Siri Pavara Maha Dhammaraja), which 
he kept on changing and amplifying, till at last it 
took the form of Thiri Pawara Tibawana Thihathura 
Htga Paudita Yazadibadi Maha Damayaza (Siri 
Parava Tibhavana Sihasuia Agga Paudita Eajadhipati 
MahA- Dhammaraja). 
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111 Tagu 1036 (April 1675), the governor of 
M6ttaraa reported that a SiameHe army was marching* 
towai’ds the frontier, A force of two brigades 
was despatched to Yodaya via M5ttama early in 
Kasdii 1037 ( May 1675. X follo-vi^ed by another force of 
four brigades, seventeen days later. In Ta.i?5aungin6n 
( November) of the same year, the levies fnim the 
Shan stiates, with the Sawbwa of Thibaw in command, 
were ordered to march to Yodaya via Zinind. These 
two columns must have effected a junction at Tayaw 
Maingdet,( * ) where they were opposed and defeated 
by the Siamese. The Burmese history makes no men- 
tion of their movements after the defeat ; most pro- 
bably they made no attempt to rclly and man;hed 
back straight home. 

A number of Siamese Ibad bean^ made to settle 
down in the towp of Salin. In Tabauug 1041 { March 
,1680 ), they nDse in revolt and a force had to be sent 
from the. capital to suppress the rising. 

In Tawthalin 1050 ( Septemb'er fG88 ), Dabayin- 
min, the eldest son of the second queen was appointed 
(Irown Prince, the chief queen being chiVUiess. 
The prince assumed the title of Tliiri Maha Iluha- 
thura ( Siri Maha Sihasura ). 

A Siamese nobleman of the name of Thaiawut, 
together with about one hundi'cd men and five ele- 
phants, amved at the Burmese capital in Wagaung 
1057 ( August 1695 ), and requested to be taken into 
^ the service of the Burmese King. 

King Tliiri Pawara Tibawana Thiliathura Btga 
Pandita Maha Damayaza died on Sunday the 11th of 
waning KasGii 1060 ( May 1698 ), and was succeeded 
hy his son Thiri Maha Thihathura, the Crown Prince, 
who, on accession to the throne, assumed the regal title 
of Thiri Maha Thihathura Thudamayaisa ( Siri Maha 
Sihasura Sudhammaraja). 

(1) Probably Raheng, i. e. Muaxig Tark. 
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During the early part of the rains in the year 
1061 ( A, D. 1699 ), prepai^ationa were made to invade 
Yodaya. In Thadingyut ( October ) of the same 
year, a force of six brigades was sent via Zinine, and 
another of the same strength was despatched by way 
of Mdttama. Both these columns must have met 
with reverses ; the Burmese historian did not mention 
the details of what befell the Burmese arms, lie 
contented himself hy simply saying that affairs did not 
go well with them. Reinforcements were sent via 
Mdttama, but what became, ultimately, of the Burmese 
forces in Siamese territory is not mentioned in the 
Hmannan history ; most probably, they were beaten 
and obliged to return liome. Mention is also made 
of the despatch of two brigades to Anan via Zinme 
but for what purpose, and with what result, it is 
not stated. 

In Kason 1065 ( May 1703 ), again in Wazo 1066 
(July 1704) immigrants from Yodaya arrived at 
Ava. In Pyatho 1071 ( Jan. 1709 ), a nobleman from 
Linzin arrived at Ava with about 1000 men and 20 
elephants, and requested to enter the service of the 
Burmese King. During the wdiole of his reign, 
Zinmfe and MOttama \vere firmly held by the Buriiidee ; 
relitfs bf the Bn rm^.se garrisons in these two places" 
were sent at intervals of about three years. 

In Tazaungmdn 1072 ( November 1710 ), "the 
King appointed his brother as governor of with 

the title of Thiri Thudaraayaza, but the insignia of a 
tributary king was conferred on Him. A year later, 
he appointed his son as Orown Prince. 

After an illness of about five or six months, 
King Thiri Maha Thihathxxra Damayaza died, on 
^Wednesday the A4th. of waxing Tavvthaliu 1076 
(September 1714.). He was succeeded by his sou, 
the Orown Prince, who assumed the title of King 
Thiri Pawara Maha Damayazadibad i Siri Pavara 
Maha Dhamniarajadhipati ). The governor of Pagan, 
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wfio was brother of the late king, made a feeble 
attempt to become king, but was soon compelled to 
lake to flight. In Kasdn 1089 ( May 1726 ), the King 
appointed Singu prince, his son by the chief qneeti, as 
(Vowm Prince. , 

In the same year, the people of Zinrn^ roa0 in 
rebellion, and killed the Bnrmese governor and officers 
of the garrison, on accotint of the oppressive taxes 
and tolls levied by these officials ; they elected a man 
by the name of Kanan Deikba as their King. News 
of this having reached Ava, a force of 50 elephants, 
2000 horse, and 20,000 men under the command of 
Miny^ Yandathu was sent to Zinm6 in October, via 
Mone. The Burmese recaptured Zinm^, but the 
commander and his officers were bribed to evacuate 
the town. Subsequently, the people of Zinmd attacked 
and defeated the Burmese. Information of the mis- 
conduct of his officei^s reached His Burman Majesty, 
and he sent a small force to punish the offenders, by 
pouring molten silver down their throats. The 
officers became aware of their fate, and they committed 
suicide by taking poison. Another attempt to 
regain possession of Zinmd was made in 1093 (A. D. 
1731 .), but the attempt proved an utter failure, the 
Burmese army being entirely defeated and put to 
roixt, when attacked, in a narrow defile, by the forces 
from Zijim§. The Burmese monarch was highly in-r 
censed and ordered the wholesale execution of all the 
officers. This order was, however, commuted, on the 
intercession of Buddhist priests, to one of degradation 
and banishment to an unhealthy place. 

A curious incident of the occult power believed 
to be possessed by Siamese doctors is mentioned in the 
Bmannau history. It is said that the north-east 
corner of the city of Ava had been gradually wearing 
away by the erosion of the river. By the employment 
of cabalistic squares and mantras,” a Siamese doctor 
caused a sandbank to appear opposite the place where 
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the bank of the river was being eTOroaohed upoT3, and 
thereby diverted the current, and prevented further 
erosion. 

On Saturday the 9th of waxing Naclaw 1095 
(Decetxiber 1733.), King Thiri Pawara Maha Datna- 
yaesadibadi died. He was succeeded by his son, the 
Crown Prince, who assumed the title of Maha Damaya- 
ssadibadi (Afaha Dhaininara]‘g.dhipati), The new King 
continued to hold his court in Ava, while the govern- 
ment of Hanthawadi was left in the hands of a Burman 
gpvernor, named Maung Tha Aung, appointed from 
Ava. 

From the year 1099 ( A. D, 1737 ), the Kath^s 
(i. e. the Manipuris) began to make several inroads 
into Burma, coming sometimes as far as Sagaing which 
is only a few miles from Ava. Several expeditions were 
sent to punish them, but all without success. 

News of the coming of the Kath^^s as far as 
Sagaing reached Hanthawadi, and the governor there 
thought it a very opportune moment to throw off his. 
allegiaiic'e to the King of Burtna, So in the early part of 
the year 1101 (May 1739.), he got some of the principal 
Talaings to support him, and on the pretence of 
giving a fea.S't in honour of the ear-boring ceremony 
of his daughter, he assembled a number of officials 
and non-officials. He then comj^ellecl the assembled 
people, to take the oath of allegiance to him, and 
those who refused to take the oath were put to death. 
The rebel governor then began to take aggressive 
measures, and ordered that the town of Than-lyin, 
under another governor, should be attacked and 
captured. But when, on the way, the officers showed 
disinclination to march to Than-lyin, he caused their 
wives and children to be confined in the com>. 
pound of his house, threatening to put them to 
death, if the officers should prove disobedient and 
disaffected. The officers could not tolerate such high- 
handed treatment from a man who, erstwhile, was 
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only a governor^ and they rebelled and killed him.. 
The supreme king, having received information of the 
unsettled state of affairs in Hanthawadi, sent Minj'^^ 
Kyavvgaung; in Wagaung 1102 ( August 1740 ), with 
H force of about 5000' men, to put matters tight® 
ddie principal officers of Idanthowadi welcomed Miny& 
Kyawgamig, handing over to him the deceased 
re)){d govtu'nor^s wife and children who were ail 
put to death® Miny^ Fvyawgaung appointed the 
governor of Than-Iyin, whose name was Minye Aung 
JSfaing, as governor of Hanthawadi, and returned to 
Ava. 


The new governor did not long enjoy his pro- 
motion to a higiier post® Ha ordered many parsons 
to be executed fqr alleged complicity in the ambitious 
schemes of kis^ jn^edeaessor j and as he exercised no 
d;iscret4cyu v\diatever to find out those wlio were really 
guilty, many inm)C<:nr. persons sufJeivd deatli on this 
acconut. 'flic [)(-*o[)!c agairvst him i>n ac(;ovinr of 
hrs severity, a, ml kilhul him®- 

'llnm, the {4\ve Karens in the village of Awaing*' 
desired to proclaim king, and to put on the throne ot 
Haiitliawadi, a man, who, they believed was destined 
to becaane the luture King of Hanthawadi They 
assembled in huge nimibers to carry out their object® 
Tim'Taiaing officials went and met Hie Owe Karens, 
and on enejuiry they found, at least to their own 
, satisfaetiuii, that the man was no other than the son, 
by a copeubiue, of Pagan Alin, who was brother of 
King Thiri Maha Tblhathura Oamajazay artd who, on 
the death of his brother and the accession to the throne 
by his m-pliew, liad fimnl to rebel, but was obliged 
to takf" to tligbt and \Vas not beard of subsequently^ * ) 
This man, whose original name was Tha Hla, w'as 
elected King of Haiithavvadi and called Gwe Min ;■ 
hut subsequently, he assumed the title of Thameir^ 


( i ) Vide ante page 95, last para. 
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Taw. He is surnamed Sin-^gya Shin in Burmese 
history, owing to the circumstance of having a piebald, 
elepliant (Burmese =Sin-gya) in his possession, though 
the manner in which he obtained possession of it, was 
not very creditable to him, having stolen it from the 
Siamese Lawas. According to atiother ae<iount, he 
was called so, bf^cause he got an elephant ( Burmeses 
Sin^^ ) and a tiger ( Burmese Kya’’ proiiounced , 
gya” when combined with the word bin ^ )? soon 
after he was elected king. The king of Zmmh sent 
a daughter of his, to be the queen of the new King of 
Hanthawadi- 

Owing to the unsettled condition of Hantha wadi 
the Burmese governor of MAttama, Miny^ /eyathu, 
found it impossible to communicate with Ava» Most 
probably, he felt insecure to continue to hold bis 
charge, and he therefore migrated to Yodaya, with his 
ianiily and followers. 

The supreme king sent an army down by river to 
crush the rising of the Talaings. But the power of tlie 
Burmese was on the wane, and a desultory struggle 
between the Talaings and the Burmese followed, with 
varying siiccfess on either side; at one time, the 
Talaings penetrated as far aS the outskirts of Ava, the 
Burmese capital, and at another, the Burmese attacked 
Than-lyin, a sea-port town held by the Talaings, and 
occupied it, but only for a short time. 

In the year 1108 ( A. D. 1746.), an embassy from 
Yodaya arrived at Ava, bringing many presents from 
the King of Yodaya. A detailed description is given 
in the Plmannan history, as to how His Siamese Ma- 
jesty’s letter and the ambassadors were received at the 
' Burmese capital, but nothing is mentioned of the con- 
tents of tlie letter, i.lic- objects of tlie embassy, and Hie 
<drtrc(- it liad on the relations (d the two countries. 
; Many presents, in return for those received, were sent 
with the biamese envoys. 
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The new King of Hamfcliawadi was very fond’ of 
hunting elephants. In 110& ( A, D. 1747. )r went fca 
Sittaung, for this purpose, with a fe>v of his ministers 
and about 2000 men. After Some considerable time 
spent in his favourite pastin^e, the ministBrs solicited 
him to return to Hanthawadi to attend to aflfairs of 
the state, but he refused to do so, and even ordered 
that his queens and co\icubin6S be brought to vSittaung. 
He was requested several times to return to the 
capital, but he invariably refused. At last, the 
ministers in Hanthawadi went to Sittaung, accom- 
panied by a force of about SOOO- men, with the object of 
begging the King to return. Siii-gya Shi» Thamein 
Taw mistook that they were coming to seiae him, 
and so be ordered the ministers and the men who 
were with him, to oppose those who were coming* 
The ministers from the capital explained that their 
motives in corning were entirely peaceful, but that 
as they had met with opposition, they would return 
and take i.-heir revenge On their opponents* wives 
and childrai in Hanthawadi. This threat brought 
the nobles with the King to their senses, and they 
asked the nobles from Hanthawadi to desist from 
carrying out their threat, saying that they would try 
their utmost to induce the king to return. On 
this mutual understanding, the men who had come 
from Hanthawadi returned. SiAspicioii had, however, 
taken hold of Thamein Taw, and he thought that if 
he were to return to the capital, he would be like a 
fish caught in a net/’ The nobles begged and im- 
plored him to return, but he stood firm. At last, 
taking with him about 300 men, 100 horse, and 10 
elephants, he went away to Zinme. There, he was 
not hospitably received, and he went on to Yodaya, 
only to meet a worse treatment. He was put in chains 
and sent away to Gluiia. The Chinese authorities sent 
him back to Anan. Tiience, he was driven, succes- 
sively, to Sanpa, Pathct, Law-aik, Bugyi, Bugyo, 
ThalOn Nawbwa, and finally back to Zinm^., where his 
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unpleasant itinerary eama to an end, and he was 
permitted, at last, to reside in peace. 

When the nobles in Hanthawadi heard of the 
flight of Singya Shin to Zinmfe, they elected one 
Ne-Ko, an ex-monk, to be their king* The nobles left 
behind at Sittaung^ on the other hand, elected Binnya 
Dala, from among themselves, to be their king. Binnya 
Dala, at first, refused to accept the high hononr con- 
ferred on him by his companions, and it was only on 
the threat of forfeit of his life, that he consented, to be 
king. They all returned to Hanthawadi, with Binhya 
Bala at the head. On arrival at the capital, Binnya 
Dala was received in a friendly way by the king whom 
the home party had already elected. After some 
discussion as to who would be most qualified to direct 
the destinies of the Talaings, the nobles unanimously 
deposed Ne-ko, and raised Binnya Dala to the throne 
of Hanthawadi. 

The Hmannan history mentions that this Binnya 
Dala had come from Zinmd, as an elephant keeper, 
with the elephants taken away thence to Ava. He 
evidently possessed some natural abilities, as he was 
afterwards made chief of the elephant keepers, and 
transferred to Hanthawadi. At the commencement of 
the reign of the Gwe King, Thamein Taw, his abilities 
were further recognised, by being created a minister 
of state, with the title of Binnya Dala, his original 
name, or perhaps the name given him by the Burmese 
King, being Maung Aung Hla. 

The new King of Hanthawadi appointed one of 
his younger brothers as Upayaza, and con:^rred the 
title of Binnya Dala on another younger brother. 

For some time past, the whole country, that is 
both Burma proper and Hanthawadi, had been in a 
very disturbed state, and the powder of the King of 
Burma, who had his Seat of government in Ava, was 
fast declining. Th'e colony of Gwe people living at a 
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place called Ok-po to the , east of , Nga-8ingaiiig rose* 
in open revolt, and at their persuasion, the colony ot 
Talaings at Mada}^ joined theiu* They , appealed tu 
Hanthnvvadi to came up witli an army, saying that alt 
tile Talaings in the upper country had rebelled. 
Ifroni that time, the struggle between the Burmaris 
and the Talaings began, but the fighting of the 
opposing parties wia-i neither }>r()perly planned nor 
skilfully conducted, until the year 1113 ( A, D, 1751.;. 
At the close of the rains in that year, tlie King of 
Hanthawadi flespatcJied an army botli by land and 
by water, to attack Ava. The land fori^es, \vhicl> 
consisted of 20,000 men, were led by the King’vS 
brother Binnya Dala, wliile the forces by water, 
also consisting of 20,000 men, were under the 
■command of the tJpayaza. Tlie Talaing army over- 
came every atte^ipt, made by the Burmese, to chec'k 
their progress, ami before long, they ern^mped very 
close to Ava, They were Joined liy the (rwe '^^l■laing^ 
from Ok-po aii:d Madaya. The city w;j.s chjsely invesl t-'ii 
by the Talaings, For the Ja^t ten years or so, there 
had been no peace and* quiet in upper Burma ; tlie 
cultivation of food grains had, in c<)nsec|uen(*e, been 
interrupted, and the granaries ot the King and of tlie 
people had been almost empty, when the investment 
began ; the city was, therefore, in the worst position 
to withstand a siege. The inhabitants offered a stout 
resistance, subsisting on roots and leaves, when grain 
and other provisions were exhausted. At one time, 
the besiegers were on the point of raising the sle^e 
and returning to Hanthawadi, when they learned, from 
some of the, besieged, whom hunger had driven fnmi 
the city to seek “■ V .'S: V . that the besieged would 
not be able to h ' ; . The Talaings continued 

the siege, and eventually succeeded in entering the 
outer city on Monday the (jth. of waxing Tagu 1113 
(April 1752), and the inner city, two days later. 
The defenders were so feeble and. weak, owing to star- 
vation, that many of them were not able even to keep 
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hold of their weapons. The Burni^eHe king and his family 
were captured, and tlietown was given uj.) to plunder. 

The Talaings adniiiiist'eml the oath of allegiance 
to all the officials of the principal provinces, towns^- 
and villages lying roamd about Ava, except to those of 
the village of M6tsobo. Tlie Upayasaand Binnya Dala 
decided to return to Hantliawadi, without waiting to 
see to the submission of Motsobo, giving as reasons for 
their decision, that the towns to the ejnst of Mdfctama, 
Daw^, Myeik (Eng: Mergui),and Taninthari still require 
cd their attention, and that sliould these towns, which 
were contiguous with tlie territory of Today a, appea^l 
to Yodaya for help and obtain it, there might be 
some difficulty to subjugate them This decision 
of tlie two chief officers of the Talaing army was a 
death blow to the continued independence of the 
dalaings ; because it was from Motsobo that the future 
vampiisher of the Talaings arose, ^Jlhey left in Ava 
a force of fifteen brigades, 45,000 strong, with Thala- 
ban as ctunmandeiMn-cldef. to vavvy on the work of 
pacification, d^hey then returned by water with a 
tuixw of thirty brigades, taking with them the Burmese 
King and his family, many Burmese high officials, 
and, notable persons^ The utifortunate King survived 
his fall for about three years ; in tneyear lilS (A. B. 
11^54), on the pretext that he had planned a conspiracy, 
in company with some of his old Burmese-officials and 
attendants, he and some of his children were drowned, 
in the river. 

With the death of this king^ who is also known 
ns ’'^Hanthawadi-Yauk-Miif’, from the fact of his being 
taken a prisoner to Hantliawadi, the dynasty, of which 
Bayin Naiing Kyawdin Nawrate vvastlie most illustiiotiB 
and capable member, came , to an emh Then a new 
Burmese hero arose in the Y^erson of Maung Aung 
Zeya, subsequently known as Alauixg Mintayagyi, 
who founded a dynasty which ended, with the deposi- 
tion of King Tliibaw by the British^ in November I'SSo. 
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Sir H. p. pbaigre's account 
of tbe same narrative. 


* Tfiado Dhamma At the time of his ( * ) death his two brothers, 
iiaja aacceedm, Dhauiml. R^j4 and Mengrfe Kyoasw^, were 

‘ employed in settling affairs with the chief of Kyaing 
Ynn, The son, styled Mengre Dippa, was born of an 
interior woman, and the nobles were averse to acknow- 
ledge him as king. As great delay was likely to occur 
in the arrival of the brothers,, to pi-event disturbance 
he was consecrated. Tbe two tributary kings^ ort 
teaniing the death of their brothei', marched rapidly to 
Ava. Thongh deeply saspi cions of each other^ they 
jMarifrH, A. D. <629. jo-inod their fo,rces together. They reached P^ny&, 
and found that a son of Ngyanng Ram Meiig had 
- already been appointed governor of Ava. Thado 
■ Dhamni^ now took post at Tarnkmyn, while the 
other brother proceeded to meet an army which was 
marching up from Pegu to fight them, but with the 
leaders of which Mengr^ Kyoasw^ was in eoinnmnica- 
tion. The soldiers of this army were Burmese of the 
upper country ; their families were in the power of 
the two brothers ; and they w^ere not well disposed 
towards the parricide king. The king of Arakan had 
marched an army cross the hills in support of Mengre 
Dippa, but effected nothing. Thado Dhamma Eaja 
overcame all opposition at Ava. and entered tliat city. 
His brother loyally supported him, and he, as 
acknowledged successor, then marched south. Before 
Sftp-tember, A.‘D. he could reach the city of Pegu, Mengrfe Dippa had 
been seiijed by the commander of the palace guard. 


( 1 ) King Mah^ Dhamm^ R^tja also known aa 
Anatikphet Lwun Meng. (Thien). 
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Jllpriif A« D.X632. 


A.D. 1834. 


JK-fa again macia 
i;he capital. 


.A. D. 1636. 


Thado DhammU at once assumed tlie 

■government, bu,t would not then be consecrated. He 
proceeded to Zimmb, and was absent for two years. 
On his return he was solemnly consecrated king 
according to the ancient ceremonies, in the presence-^ 
of Burmese, Talaing, and Shan nobles. This ceremony 
took place in a grand pavilion put up for the purpose, 
for the. palace had not been" rebuilt since the destruc- 
tion oi the city more than thirty years before. 
Although the king sought to conciliate his Talaing 
srrbjects, a conspiracy among them was discovered. 
Many were put to death and many fled to Siam and 
Arakan. After two years the king proceeded to Ava, 
and was consecrated there also. His brother Mengi'^ 
KyoaswS. was declared heiivapparent. 


He now decided on making Ava the capital of his 
dominions. In celebration of this event he founded 
a great pagoda in the ancient hemispherical form, 
copied from the shape of the dagobas in Ceylon, 
is known as the Kaungmhudoa, and is on the right 
bank of the Irawadi, about five miles from Sagaing. 
The king’s weight of gold was devoted to cast an image 
of Buddha, which was enshrined in the lower relic-- 
<ihamber. ( ’ ) it is also obscurely hinted that « heavenly 
messenger descended at Taungu and gave a relic 
of Buddha to a holy man, which was enshrined in a 
second or upper relic-chamber. It is not stated 
what the relic was; but Taungu was probably 
mentioned in the scene of this miracle, as being the 
city from whence the royal family had sprung, and 
partly because the tooth-relic received by Bureng 
Naung from (ley Ion, was believed to have been carried 
there from the city of Pegu, by the king of Taungu, 
when he returned with the plunder of that place. 


A. D. 1599. 


( 1 ■) h’or particulars as to this pagoda, see Orawfurd’s 
Embassy to Ava. vol i. p. 346, pd Yule’s Mission, 
Appendox B. The work was not flnished when the king 
■died. The official name of the pagoda is Ra]a Mum Data, 


it. a. IB4A, 


ftengtalcr 

succeeds. 
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The condnct of the Thado DhammS R4jS, appears 
to have been irreproachable. Nevertheless his life' 
was endanj^ered from a conspira^, the leading- 
featares of which have been repeated in reoewi: times. 
The heir-apparent having- died, his sow was discon- 
tented that he was not app»oiu(-ed! to succeed t(i that 
office. He suddenly assembled a barad of arfcaed 
desperate men, and forced his way into the palacei 
The king ded by the western gate, and took refuge 
in a monastery. He then crossed the liver and en- 
tered a stockade ivear Sagaing, which was guarded 
by soldiers. The rebel prince having no influence 
in the country, a large body of men ralliefi roond 
their snvereign The prince eame out of the city 
and was killed fighting. The king then returned to 
his palace, and all the men of rank who had been 
forced to join the rebels were with their wives and 
children burnt as traitors, Thado- Dbauimd R4jS 
died after a reign of nineteen years. He is called 
•in the Burmese history Pdlwun, beciiuse be increased 
tlie territory he bad received from his father j but 
this was in the ontlying Shdn states rather than in 
the provinces conatitating the wealth and strength 
of the empire. 

He was succeeded by lifs son Bengtalh, surnarn- 
ed Criidhtep daragit, who eompleied the great pagoda 

begun by his father. Not long after this pious 
duty had been performed, alarming reports reached 
the capital from the Chinese frontier, where armed 
bodies of men appeared to threaten an incursion into 
Burma, I o understand tliis hostile movement it is 
necessary to refer to events in China.( * ) 

* # * « 

The occupation of the country by these bands 

interfered with agriculture, and a scarcity of rice 

fl) Du Halde's Ohinf,, vyl i. p. 226, London, 163» ; 
Modern Universal History China ), p. 299 ; History of 
the two Tartar Oouquerors of China, by P^re i , T. 
•d’Orlearns^ Hakluyt Booiety, 1854) 
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existing in the citj, the people accused the Idng ot 
indiffereiVce to their sufferings and of allowing the 
inmates of the palace to profit bj the sale of rice 
which was stored therein. The Icing's brother, the 
prince of i rotne, headed the insurreetiou, took pos- 
session of the palace, a«l the king and his family 
were sent away and drowned in the H kyeagdweng 
river. Phe prince followed up the Chinese, and by 
the end oif the year they had been driven oat) of the 
^ ' " ‘ country. 

Miaiia i^awara The prince of Proiiie was consecrated king, 

s»cceecis to^the Mah4 Fawara Dhammfi, Rd,j4. He 

throne. appointed new governors to all the districts of Pegu, 
where, during the troubles in the north, tliere had 
been signs of rebellion. 

* -se * 3|c * * 

While the Icing of Burma was harassed by his 
Chinese enemies, the southern provinces had become 
disturbed. The Siamese had many adherents in 
Martaban, and that city was for a time in the hands 
of Talaing insurgents. Towards the close of 1662 
a Burmese force reocoupied the place, and also 
Tavoy, but Zimmfe fell to the Siarnese, Two years 
later the people of Zimme forced the Siamese garri- ' 
son to retire, and the Burmese once more entered. 

A. D. 1672. The king having survived through a period which 
threatened the downfall of the throne, left the 
kingdom afc his death in a better position than it> 
had been since the death of his father. 

A junior member His SOU Narawara Succeeded him, but died with- 
of the royal jjj year. The iiobles then consulted as to hi« 

faihlly made king, tit . * 

Maha Dhamma. successor, and, passing over several elder princes, 

Haja. selected the youngest sou of the prince of Proine, 
who was proclaimed king, with che title of Sri 
Pawara Mah& Dhamin^Rfi.j4. His elder brothers and, 
‘ other members of the roj^al family showed signs of 

active opposition to the young king, and many of , 
them were secretly put to death by the party in 
power. 
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The king reigned for twenty-six years- From 
the absence of powerful eneneies internal anj 
external, the kingdom, urider yigorous rule migh^ 
have been- restored to the position it ,ha<i hnder 
Ngyaung Ram Mengf and bis son- But tbe young 
king, as years passed, showed no qiualitses btted to* 
»ecif«eoft»*» rule an empire- Though the monarchy sufered ue 
•mptoa- great disaster, its power gradually declined. The 
ehief of Manipur occupied the Fubo valley 
withowt any real effort being tuade to «shec'i< the* 
encroaehment- Other outlying districts were lost. 
The king, devoid of energy, failed to assert the 
A. D-(e9u. power of the kingdom, and dying was suoeeeded 
by his son, who did nothing to retrieve the losses 
which had occurred- The reign of the next king, 
*- D- 1733. Hsenghpyu Sheog, lasted thirty-five years and is 
only remarkable for the further decline of the' 
nionarehy- A Burmese army was defeated on the 
frontier of Vlanipur, and a force which bad been 
sent to occupy Zimme was driven ont- An uncle of 
the king Pugfin Meng, indignant that bis nephew 
should be under tbe control of a palace faction, 
raised a rebellion, but was overpowered and fled to 
Pegu. • * e, passed a wandering life among the 
Karens and other border tribes? and his son, nurtured 
in hardy mountain life, was destined h)' achieve for a 
short time a high position, while his career bad a 
mysterious ending, 

Rergit pf Maha 'I'he son of Hsenghpyu Slieng took tbe title of 
Mahfi DhammA Pajfi Dibati, The Manipuri people 
advanced into Burmese territory, destroying villages 

and pagodas in the district of Tabayin. They re- 
tired rather to carry olf their plund'er than to avoid 
meeting a Burmese force Two years later th^ 
again- invaded Burma in great strength, and defeat- 
ed an army sent against tbem. So threatening was 
the danger,' that a strong stockade was built at 
Sagaing, and one to defend the Kaungmhudoa 


Ilebeflion in 
Pegw* 
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pagoda, as all Buddhist buildings were destroyed by 
these Hindoo invaders, 'they inarched d()wn by the 
route between the Mu and Irfi.Wadi rivers, and took: 
by assault the stockade at the pagbda, but could 
make no impression on that alt Saghihg. After four 
or five days they letired to their own country. It ih 
probable that they retreated because they were un- 
able to cross the great river ; but in the Bunnese 
history it is stated that they bad come to- fulfil a 
prophecy of their great Brahman, that if their chiefs 
bathed in the IiAwadi at Sagaing, all evil would 
cease in their country. Their object apparently 
"Was plunder, and not permanent conquest. 

The long-continued degradation of the Burmese 
monarchy prompted a rising in Pegu. The im 
mediate result of this revolt was surprising by its 
unexpected success; but the final consequence was 
a revival of Burmese power under a new dynasty. 

It will be interesting briefty to review the condition 
of Pegu at this period. After the removal of the 
seat of government from Hansaiwadi to Ava by 
Thado Dhammd, R&iA A.. D. 1634, the Talamg 
chronicle seldom mentions events occurring beyon d 
the limit of Pegu. The successive appointments of 
Burmese governors are noted with sullen monotony, 
and the only interest shown in passing events, is in. 
the record of d image to the national pagodas froint 
storm or lightning, which appeared to show the dis- 
pleasure of the powers of nature, or tutelary genii, 
with foreign rulers. There was a deep conviction 
among the Talaings that the, guardian angel of their 
Hiicientcity demanded the residence of the king 
within the walls ; and Hsenghpyu Sheng had been 
persuaded to try and restore prosperity to the land 
by living there/ But he was soon wearied! with life 
in a ruined city, and returned to Ava. The people 
of Pegu in this reign sank to the depth of misery. 
Nothing escaped taxation. Even the women’s looms 
were not free. The same rigid exactions were 
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continued in the next reign The governor, Maung 
Th4 Aung, was intensely hated ; yet he Sought to 
xnake himself independentj and seeing his op|)ortun- 
, ity in the confusion during the incursion of the 

4 .D. it4A. Manipuris, he proclaimed himself king of Pegu* 
. he leading men among the Talaings longed fot* the 
: , ascendancy of their own race, and determined to he 

rid of him* The hated governor was killed; but the 
leaders seeing as yet no chance of establishing the 
independence of their country, petitioned the king, 
professing their loyalty, and attributing the murder 
of the governor to a sudden rising against his 
tyranny. The king of Burma, waiving punishment 
for the present, appointed as governor his father’s 
brother, Mengrfe AungNaing, He was deehied an. 
honest man, but was received with haughty reserve 
by the Talaing nobles; and after a few days all his 
followers were massacred. An insurrection com- 
menced among the people of the Sh&n colony, whose 
ancestors had been brought from their own country 
during the wars of Bureng ITaung, and had been 
settled to the north of the capital of Pegu. They 
are called by the Burmese, Gwe ShS,n. Towards the 
A. D. 1740 . close of the year they marched to the city, and be- 
ing supported by the Talaing chiefs, seized the 
governor and put him to death. 

jMiengtora Buddha here was at this time in the city a man who 
^thr elected been a Buddhist monk, and is said, in the 

Talaing history, to have been by race a Gwe >h.kn. 
He joined the men of his tribe in the city, and was 
declared king of Pegu, with the title of Mengtari 
Buddha K^thi. He was supposed by some to be a 
son of Pug^n Meng, who had rebelled in the reign 
of his nephew, Hsenghpyu Sheng ' and had fled 
to Pegu. The sou had been brought up among 
the Karens and Gw^ Sh^ns, and had made him- 
self popular anong the Talaings, whose language 
he spoke* Whatever may have been his origin, 
he was soon firmly established in power, and 
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by his devotion to the people and Idjidline^a of 
disjiosition satisfied the expectations formed of him^ 
An army had been dispatched from Ava to suppress 
the rebellion. It was commanded by Men^rA Kyoa- 
gaung, but before he could reach the delta be was 
recalled to defend the north-western frontier against 
the Manipuris. The Gw4 BMn lung entered 
into communication with the chief of Zimmfe/ 
whose daughter he married. 'Fhe Talaings soon 
forced their king, against his own judgment to 
march against Prome, and the king of 
alarmed at the preparations against him, made Ms 
brother joint ki!ig, with his palace and court a,t 
Bagaiag. The Talaing army, unable to take Prome* 
njarohed up by the eastern bank of the river, and 
ravaged the country nearly to the gates ’of Ava, 
in this rash expedition it was attacked by the 
Burmese from the north and south, and had to re- 
treat with great loss. A force sent up the Sittaang 
river whs, however, succsshil in occupying Taunga: 

It would have been well for the cause of T*alaing 
independence bad the leaders of the nation been 
content with making preparations for defence. The 
A«D. 1733-44. occupatioii of I auiigu rather weakened their re- 
sources, and the governor of Prome, Thado Meng 
Khaung, suddenly went down the river and touk 
Syriam by suprise. ( ' ) 'fhe place was quickly 
recovered, but great loss had been sustained, and, 
the country along the river-banks ravaged The 
Promo taken by Talaings, however, followed up the Burmese in their 
the Taiaings. retreat, and succeeded in entering Prome. The war 
was now carried on in the valley of the Ir4wadi, 
and in that of the Sittaung, with varying fortune j 
A, D. 1743. and at the close of the next year the Talaiugjs 
still held the towns of Prome and Taungu. 

(1) At this time there was a British factory at 
Byriam, which Had been re-established about twenty 
years before, ft was destroyed on this occasion, it is 
said, by the Peguans See Syme’s Embassy to Ava, 
p. S, and Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory, 
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A. D. 1746. 


AI»|ilcatlon of 
the •lected 
king of Pogu. 


Blnya Dal^a 
eieoted king of 
Pegu. 


In the following year a Siamese ambassador 
arrived at; Ava, iiorainally to e^pr0ss the friendship of 
his master for his brother king, but really“ to repoi't, 
irom appearaxujes, v^hat might be the issue of the 
struggle, and so to enablo the former to decide what 
part Siam should take. The Talaings, pi'obably ad-^ 
vised frorp Hiam, made a third advance up the IrAwadi, 
but sustained such heavy losses that they were compell- 
ed to 1 ‘etreat to Prome. Soon after an unlooked4br 
event occurred, more strange than any in tlie chang- 
ing tortuTie of this war. The Gw0 Sh^n king suddenly 
left his capital, attended by ten leading nobles, with 
an escort of two thousand men, and proceeded to the 
town of Sittaung, ostensibly to hunt elephants in the 
neighbouring forests. Shortly after he sent for the 
queen and her attendants. He remained at Sittaung 
for some months, and then announced to the Talaing 
nobles that he had determined to retire from the king- 
dom. They entreated him to I'emain, for he was be- 
loved by the people, but he left for Zimm0, acconi- 
|.>anie(i by his queen and a strong guard. His after 
history may at ojtce be told. Not allowed then to 
remain in /iimm0, he wandered through Laos and 
Pochin-Ohina, and entered China. He returned after 
some years, atid was permitted to settle in Zimm0. 
The only explanation of this conduct is givep in the 
Talaing (dironicles. it is there stated that the Gwd 
kiwg was a proficient in astrology ; that casting his 
own horoscope, the resulC portended disaster ; and 
that in a self-sacrificing spirit he resigned the throne^ 
hoping idial the destiny of the Talaing people might 
be linked with one whose good fortune was assured. 

As soon as his departui'e was known at the 
capital of IVgu the usual intrigues commenced, and 
a scribe in the palace played for a few days the part 
of king. , But among Ihe officers who had accompanied 
tlie (iiw^ Meiig to Sittaung one- was pre-eminent 
in ability. He bore the title of Binya D41a, a designa- 
tion famous in Talaing history. His colleagues 
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: man iniOTiply saluted him as king. He. at once made 

for the capital, where no resistance was made, and 
the presumptuous scribe was put to deatli. Tins 
A. D. 1746 , event occurred in the spring of -the year. The 

. elected king was probably of Shft,n race, The Burmese 
history states that ' he had originally come to Pegu 
from ’Ziinm6 with elephants ; was made master of 
the /elephants under the G-wd king, and gradually 
acquired great influence^ The Taking chronicle is 
silent as to liis race and early life, but, referring to tlie 
legend of the founding of the city of Hans^wadi, 
records that he was chosen king in fulfilment of the 
; divine prediction regarding native rulers. He was 
consteated with great solemnity, and proclaimed with 
■ ^ , the title of Phrfi.mindi Raja Narahidati. Among the 

people, however, he is now known by his first title of 
nobility. His younger brotliev was created. Yuva 
R^ja; After the ceremony of consecration, lie made 
a stirring address to the assembled court. He spoke 
of the former prosperity and grandeur of the country ; 
of the high renown of his predecessors ; of the divine 
prediction at the founding of the city, that it was to 
be sacred and. free for ever from the owuersliip and 
rule of foreigners ; of the subordiuaciou of th.e kings 
of Ava and of other kings to the sovereign of Pegu ; 
and announced that the empire of Bureng Naung 
would again be established with its aueieiit magnifi- 
cence, and an army he raised, of which Talab^ii would 
be comraander-in-chief. This is the first mention of 
a name to this day famous in Pegu. 

Such an open declaration of plans by the king 
was unusual in the countries of Indo-Ohina, hut was 
probably considered necessary by Binya Dala, in order 
to show his devotion to the interest of the kingdom 
to which he had been elected. He must have, 
known, that a larger and<better appointed army than 
had yet been embodied, would be required to accom- 
plish the desired end ; yet for three years a rlesultoiy 
warfare were carried on, from which no decisive result 
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War carrfodl on 
iartsiMiclly. 


A. D. 1750. 


Grand invasion 
of Burma. 


could be gained. The conqu^Bt ii:i view , could only be 
achieved by the Gaptiire of Ava, and to eflfect that, a 
large army and flotilla were es.-^ential, as well as a stock 
of provisions to supply the, besieging army for at least 
six months. These requirements' the Ta.laings appear 
to have been unable to fulfil. But liaving possession 
of the frontier towns of Pronie and Taun gn, mixed 
bodies of Talaings and Gwd Sh^ns made incursions, 
which, for ^the most part, the Burmese were unable 
eHectiially to resist. At one time tliey penetrated be- 
yond Ava, apparently with the design of forming a 
league with the Shtos of the Upper Irslwadi. Sonn* 
of the Gw6 tribe had long been settled at Madara, a 
few miles from the eastern bank of the river above) 
Ava. A party of the invaders, finding themselves 
isolat(*d from Mu-ir main body, entrenched themselves 
at that place, and s\’ere supported hy tlie Gw6 Shdns. 
They soon round themselves in dire extremity from 
scarcity of food, and sent nidsscng(‘rs to Pegu im,^)lor- 
ing help. 

The king of Burma had sent en^ws to the Bm- 
))eror of China, n ‘presenting the grent danger which 
threatened his kingdom, and asking for support. In re- 
ply to tin's appeal two Chinese or Manchu oflScers arrived 
at the capital, witli an escort of one hundred horse rne.ri 
and a thousand foot. The}' suggested I hat an attack 
sliould’be made' on the Talaing stockade at Madaril. 
This vv'as done, and as it failed, the Chinese oflS.cers 
retired without making any promise of assistance. 

At leii^h the king of Pegu liad assembled au 
army, wliich, including all followers, numbered sixty 
thousand men* A numerous fl,otilla of war-boats 
kept command of the river, and was necessary to 
protect the hundreds of boats laden with provisions 
and other stores, . essential to the success of the 
expedition. Symes, who gathered his information 
some forty-five years later from persons who had 
witnessed the operations of this war, states, that the 
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A. D. 1752. 


Ava captured. 
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Pegiian^ ])rucxire(i fiivariuB from European traderj^, and 
had in their sei'vice renegade Dutch and native Por-* 
tng^^e^^e. The Taking army vVonld, therefore, liave a 
considerable advantage over its eneinJejs. The first 
move \va^ made when the rainy season had soniewliat 
abated. Yiiva E^ja nrminally eoii;imand.e^^ the in- 
vading army, but the real leader was Talaban* 
advance was made by the line ot the Iraw^di (ml}"' ; aiid 
the Y uva Eajd, passing Prome, ].)roceeded with his army 
by land and water to Malwnn. Fi'om thence the anny, 
one divisi.071 having been left with the flotilla, marched 
by the western bank of the river, where the districts 
had esca})(‘d occupation in ,the previons years and 
c,onld now yield sniiplies. The invaders encoinitered. 
no opposition, but at the Mn i‘iver met a bod} ot 
Maiiipuris, which had (^cine to observe events, and le- 
treated without showing hostility. Early in the_year 
the gnvit Tabling ai'iny ap} reared at- Hagaing, and the 
fh>1 ilia having arrivecl, c'rossed the river and invested 
Ava. The Taking and Gwfe Slkn garrison of MadarS. 
(tame down, and ■joined the invading army, in the 
(hy the king, th(‘ court, and the citi/.ens were in des-' 
pair. adequate defensive prepaiutions had been 

made, and food sooit became scarce. The soldiers n 1 
tlie garrison began to desei't wheneA'cr they had the 
opportunity, in the latter days of Yfarch the besiegers 
entered the outer city. It was set on fire. The inner 
city, where was the palace, was surrounded by a wall,, 
liigh and strong*. But the soldiers who slioiild have 
■ defended it, tvere disheartened by tlie neglect of thei]-. 
superiors, and wc-akened.\y hunger. After two days 
the besi^'gers wei’e uuopjxised, and they foicedtho 
gates. The foremost soldiers rushed to tlie palace. 
Ike king of Burma, thc^ast who could claim descent 
from th.e dynasty of Pagan, was foixud in a large hall, 
surrounded by his queens and their women attendants. 
He made no resistance, and the Burmese history 
athnife that the invaders behaved gently. W Imii the. 
Yuva KSjk arrived, orders were given for the accom- 
modation of the royal captives, an^l they were puUun 
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l)oard boatB to be sent to Pegu. The, king lived therey 
a prisoner but v^ell treated, for two years, when he 
was put to death on suspicioii of having conspired 
against Binya DMa. 

The city of Ava was burnt to tile gi’Oiind. The 
Yuva not foreseeing that any further resistance 
would be made by the Burmese people, returned after 
a few weeks to Pegu. He took with him the greater 
part of the army, and left Talabdn in command, with 
orders to establish the imle of the Taking king in the 
upper country. 
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APPENDIX. 


After the publication, in tlie Siam Society- 
Journal, Volume V part 1,, of the translation of portions 
ofthe Hmannan Yazawin da wgyi which have reference -to , 
Siam, Mi\ Taw Sein Ko, M.E.A.S., F.R,AJ., M.E.S.A,, 
Superintendent of Archaeological Survey, Burma, a 
coiTBsponding member ot the Siam Society, very kindly 
pointed out to me, certain errors into which I bad 
inadvertently fallen. In the last line but one, on 
page 7 of the JoumaJ, I said that Bayin Naung was of 
of royal blood ; and again in lines 10 and 11 from the 
bottom on page 36, I said that Toungoo was the 
birth-place of Mintara Shweti and Bayin , Naung 
Kyawdin Nawrata. Both these statements, wdth re- 
ference to Bayin Naung, are wrong. The origin of 
the man, so famous iu Burmese history for his many 
successful invasions of Siam, is best told by quoting , 
below, the written account of him, so kindly given me 
by Mr. Taw Sein Ko, to whom I desire to cxpT'ess my deep 
sense of gratitude, and sincere thanks fbi* I’lis kindness 
in pointing out the errors. It is my earnest wisli 
that these errors should not;, he perpetuated, by allow- 

ino‘ them to stand as they are. 

^ NAI THIBN. 


‘‘ B]*nnginoV*o or Hanthawadi Sinbyuyin.” 

‘‘In Burma, traditional history is somewhat difier- 
ent from recorded history, because historiographers are 
anxious to hide the humble origin of their royal 
patrons. The following is the traditional history of 
Hanthawadi Sinbyuyin, the Branginoco of the 
Portuguese writers, who -flourished in the 16tli century 
^ p), ; — There was a toddy-climber at Ngathayauk, 
a village in the Pagan Township. He had a son 
horn to him, and the child was named Maung Oha 
Det because a number of white ants swarmed round 
him during the early days of his birth. As Pagan 
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was, as it k now, an arid locality, ofta/r subjectecf 
to .drought aixcl . scarcity, the , fantily ntigraterl south to- 
, Tauugdwingyi; where beljh food and work- ua-re- 
ideutifiil. One day, whxle; the father was cliiii bing a 
toddy tree in order to tap its jui.ce, the inotlKn* laid 
the infant on the gruund and went elsewhere. Daring' 
her absenc^e, a big sei*].>ent came and coiled itself 
round the child witliout doing any harm to it. 
When the mother i^t'turmHl to the spot, she saw the 
reptile gently gliding away. The fatlier and mother 
pat their heads together and as they were unable 
to interpret the omen, they appealed to a learned 
Buddhist monk, who was well versed in astrological 
and other mystic lore. They handed the child's 
horoscope to the recluse and explained to him their 
own poor circumstances, where, they came from 
eiriginally, and the incidents connected 'with the 
white ants and the harmless snake. On learning the 
direc^tion, in which the serpent had glided away, the 
lUonk .said : On t() Toungoo, where a mcmarohy 
has b(‘.en establish erf under Mingyi Nyo. Tlie cliikl 
(■•(‘-rtainly- possossc.s sigfrs of greiitness and prosperity'" 
His liorosco])e is an excellent one. If you wish t.o 
benefit jmurselves bj-^ the good fortune of your son, 
you must forthwith remove to a place, which is 
^ paiiirapadesa/ -'an a])pro]>riate abode' according to the 
r precepts laid flown in the Mangalasutta.^^ Following 
Ills advice, tlie family went to Toung'oo and put up 
iinder a monastery, whose sadaw or abbot hap|,>ened to 
be the preceptor of (he king. Just then, a son had 
been born in the pilaoe who was eventually known as 
Tabin-shwe-ti, and orders had gone fortli to seciroh for 
a strong and healthy wet nurse, who was fre\e fi-om 
moral and physical blemish.. The abbot introduced 
the toddy climberk wife into the Palace, and she was 
immediately accepted by the queen. Tlie king also 
had a daughter, and the three children grew up to- 
gether. The queen noticed the unpardonable intimacy 
between the Princess and Maiiug C-ha Det, and report- 
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*6d flie matter to the'lkiiJg. Qwiiig to the interveiitlon 
‘of the Sadaws, his oiBEeixce 'was condoned, and a subor- 
dinate post in the palace was assigned to him. He 
was so strenuous and assiduous in the disotiairge -of His 
duties, that he -Teceived prmnotion, step by step, till he 
became a military officer of hfgh raiffi. WHen Mingjd. 
Nyo died, Tafein-sliwe-ti succeeded his father. For his 
:great sarvioes in tlie wad’s between Toungoo and Pegu, 
the fetle of Bayin Naung Kyawdin Nawrata 
Kyawdm Nawrata, the elder brother -of the 
was conferred on him. He eventually smcoee&d 
"Tabin-shwe-ti as king of Toungoo and Pegii, and was 
-one of the -greatest figures in B^irmeae histo^’. Two 
of his brothers served him as Governors of Toungoo 
and Prome, and his son, the Nyaungyan Prince, found- 
ed a dynasty at Ava, which ruled united Burma from 
1699 to 1751 A, D., when it was -subverted by the 
' Takings. It will thus be -seen that Hanthawadi 

Sinbyuyin had not a drop of royal blood in his veins, 
:andtliat he was the son-in-law of Mingyi Nyo, King 
of Toungoo, and the brother-in-law of the colebi-atecl 
'.Tabiii-shwe-tu^’ 
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L1MPRIMERIE AU SIAM, 


Les 4I&iients cles notes qui snivent ont fournies il j a 
qnatre ans par la mission catholique et par la ministfere cles Affaires 
Eti’ang^ree ^ la Legation de France, qni a bien voiilu an permefctre la 
publication. Biles pr^sentent en Fabsence d’une 6tucle plus approfondie 
un certain' iiiter^t. 

La Dr, ,Pran1<furter ayant bien voulu nous comiimniquor la 
“ Eelation du Toyage des Anabassadeurs de Siam en Pranbe de 
D6vi25e, ouvrage presque intro.UYable aujourd’hui, nous avons.pu ajouter 
S, ces notes le r4cit assess ctirieux de la visite que les Axribassadeurs 
firent k rimpiirnerie Royale k Paris au mois de iD^cembre 1686. 

P. PETITHUGUENIN. 


Documents comm.imiqy4s 'par la Ligation de Francs, 


La Mission Catholique etablle Ayuthia en 1662 parait avoir, 
mprimd en caractbres roniains un certai nnombre d’ouvrages religieux 
611 langue sianioise, . une grammaire et un Dictionraire. Oes oeuvres 
4taient dues k Mgr. Louis Laneau, Bv4que de Metellopolis, Apres la 
destruction Ayuthia la Mission ae reorganisa d Bangkok et imprima, 
en 1794, toujours en caracberes roniains, un cat6chisnie et d’autres 
ouvrages actuellement perdus. 

En 1830 iMmprimorio de la Mission 6taib erj. pleine activite 
mais ce ne fut qu'erj 1850 qipelle publia pour la premiere fois un 
livre contenant des caracteres siamois. 

Dfe 1835, le Conseil des Oommissaires des Missions etrangferes 
protestantes introduisit au Siam une ])resse d’un modile archaique 
en pierre et bois desbin6e k Fimpression d’ouvrages en caracteres 
siamois. Ces caracteres avaient bt6 importbs du Bengale — ils repro- 
duisaient tvhs exactement F^criture manuscrite de F6poque, ainsi qu’on 
peut s’en rendre compte par Fexamen des exemplaires de la grammaire 
de James Low (''a grammar of the Thai or Siamese language” by 
James Low) pout Fimpression desquels ils furent employes. 
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Oe fufc le Reverend Robinson qui fit sortii* <Je oetta presse en 
1886 le premier otivrage en caractferes giamois imprim6 au Siam. Les 
gp6aimen| d^ivrageg cle cette 4poque qui lous ^taient dW oamct^re 
, religieux sorife aujcur/rhui infcrouv^ables. 

;B]n 1837, de nouveaiix caracferes farent adress^s des Btats Unis 
ainsi q,ue de nouvailes pn^sses sur lesquelles fut imprimee en ISSOJa 
proclaniation oiEcielle clii Roi i^hra Nang Klao, interdisant Timport/ation 
de Fopium. 

Bn 1841, le ConseU Ain^ricain des Oommissaires des Missions 
^feratigferes ( protestantes ) efcablit une fondarie de caract^res pour ses 
missions dll Siam et les types en usage furent pen k pen amelior^s 
jusqtFau modele acfcuel qui date de 1847. 

Avec oes caraoteres fureufc iinprimes, en dehors des ouvrages 
religieux, des manuals dAducation, des traites sur la vaccine et les 
notes granimafcicales de^J. Taylor Jones an 1812 ( Brief grammatical 
notices on the Siamese language }. 

Vers ce';te epoque U Misdon Oatholiqiie commeri^ait Timpres-' 
sion en caracteres siamois. 

Jusqu’en 1866, les seals carac.fercs emplojn^s furent ceux des 
rnissionnaires Americains, rnais k parti r de cette atin^e des types plus 
confortues aux caract^a’es manuscrits en usage furent fabriqu^s sur 
place. 

t 

Jiisqu’eu 1867 le Goavcrnernent Siamois ne fit imprimer quo 
des documents officiels, puis il fir piiblier dans quelques circonstances 
d anciens marniscrits ayarit trait a la grarnrnaire, a I’Histoire, au 
Folklore, iivTcs auj-iiir liiui sont epiiises. Quelques unes ont <^t^ 
raimprirnes par df‘s ediienrs uon-ofTiciels. 

De temps a autre sous le regiie actuel, et pour certains objets 
d4finis, il a etc 6tabli une .[rnprirnerie officlelle. L’4dition jubilaire du 
Tripitaka fat Toerivre dime imprimerie de (-e genre. 

AujoimThui, le Gouvernement consid4rant qu’il est preferable 
que chaque Departemant surveille rimpression de ses documents il 
n^existe plus d’Irnprimerie offloielle. 

Ire nombre des imprimeries privies astrelativement consid4rg.ble. 
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Les matrices des lettres sent sans exception ini port ees d’Enropc 
©t d’Am^rique tandis que la fonte des caracteres se fait an Siam. ‘ 

Les presses, le materiel d’iniprimerie et le papier viennent 
d’Enrope on d^Am^riqne. 


Visite des Ambassadev/rs Siamois d l^lmpnmerie Royale d Paris 

en 168(1. 


On les a anssi mends k rimprimerie du Koy, dont Mr Mabre-, 
Oratnoisy ,6st Directenr,. II y avoit fait mettre plusienrs brasiers, afiti ’ 
' qtf il s’y rdpandisfc par tout nn air cliand. II les condnisit d'abord an 
lien oil sent leS casses des Oomposteurs, ponr leur faire voir comment on 
assemble les caracteres. Ils fureiit surpris de la vitesae avec laquelle 
les Oiivriers levoient les lettres, & particulierement les petites ; car 
TAmbassadenr fit de Iny-mesme la difference des gros & des petits 
caracteres qu’il confronta les uns centre les antres. II demanda k Mr. 
Cramoisy de quel metal ces lettres estoient^ & si on les faisoit en 
France. Lors qu^il ent satisfait a ces demarides, J’Ambassadeur pour- 
suivit eiu disant que Von trouvoit toutes chases en France, & qu^Me 
powvoit se passer de tons les autres Pais* M Oramoisy fit ensnit© lier 
des pages, & mesme imposer uno Forme devant eux, & les mena 
aussi-tost dans la Salle ofi soiit les Presses an nombre de donze^ tontes 
roulantes. Leur surprise augmenta d abord, & rAmbassadoiir rlit en 
entrant k M Cramoisy, & en s’arrostani: aconsiderer les moiivemeuts des 
24. bommes qui faisoient aller les J Vesses, qu’?/ croyoit voir des Soldats 
ranges en bataille. M Oramoisy luy repondit, que sHls rCetoievt 
pas Soldats, ils employoient leur vie aussi utilement pour le service du 
Boy s que le plus, grand travail de rimprimerie avoit presentement 
pour but que la gloire de 8a MajesU & qu^ d hien examiner les cKoses, 
il n^y avoit pas moins de merits d appr&ndre aux Nations hs plus 
eloignSes, & d la posterite mime., les grandes actions de Sa Majesii^ 
qvV d prendre des Villes, & d gagner des Batailles. L’Ambassadeur luy 
repondit qu’^Z ne s'Monnoit pas de voir tant de T ravailleurs, & quHl n^y 
en pourroit jamais avoir assez. four publier les grandeurs inoHies dm 
Roy & de la France* Ils s’attacherent ensuite a examiner le travail de 
, chaque Presse, & FAmbassadeur fit plusieurs questions a Mr Oramoisy 
siir Pancre & sur les ballcs, & luy demanda pourquoy 1© papier 
estoir mouilM, apr^s quoy il mania beaucoup de choses pour les mieux 
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connolfcre. Le sesoond Ambassadeur prit un baceau, fcira ,cinq on six 
feuilles, & parut fort snrpris, de ce quo les feuilies qn’il avoit tiree.s. 
eatoienfc venues toutes pareilles aux autres. Ils ontrerent ajires dans le 
Magazin, oil Mr Oramoisy leur fib entendre comment on 4tend les feuil- 
l^es mouni4es, comment on les assemble, apresqu’on les a secli^es. & la 
maniere dont on fait des corps complebs de Livree. Ils les pria ensuite 
de monter dans un petit Cabinet, on il leur fib voir les Poinqons des 
Oaracteres Grecs du Roy, que Rranqois I. a fait faire, & qui sont tres- 
beaux. Mr Oramoisy leur montra aussi des Oaracteres Arabes nouvelle- 
ment fondiis, surquoy le premier Ambassadeur luy dit qu’ow pourroit 
done faire des ( araeteres Siamois, & avoir une Imprimarie a. Siam ? 
II lay r4pondit qae oily. & yu’il nefalloit que le vouloir. L’Ambassa- 
deur leva aussi-t6b les yeux au Oiel, & fit une maniere de cry. Mr. 
Oramoisy demaiida ^ I'lnterprete ce que I’Ambassadeur disoit, & il Iny 
r4pondit qu’il avoit dit, 6 France, Fra.nee / Ils sortirent ensuite de 
rimprimerie ajjrea avoir remerci4 Mr Oramoisy, qui leur dit en les 
reconduisant, qu’ii s’estimoit heureuse que de si grands Seigneurs fussent 
Venus de si loin voir son travail, & qa’ils yeassent pris du plaisir.” 


THE ABBE DE CHOISY. 


LIBBETINB, MISSIONARY, ACADEMICIAN. 
===^== — 


By RONALD W. GIBLIN, 

(Late of tlie Royal Survey Department, Siam ) 


Oheltenhain. 



me abbe be Cbois^. 


LIBEKTOE, MISSIONARY, ACAl)EMT014.N. 


THE investigation of the historical feattires connected with 
a certain phase in the career of the Abbe de Ohoisy, namely that 
comprehended in his journey to Siam in 1685 and 1686, in the 
oha^racter of m ecclesiastical and diplomatic missionary, led the 
present Writer to make some study of the other two phases which, 
with the one tnentioued, filled up tlie life of that most remark'* 
able man, 

SO far as we can discover no notice of de Ohoisy has appeared 
in Ent^lish and it would seein, therefore, well worth while to make 
some investigation into a personality and a life which, as gainte- 
Reuve has put it, presented a comedy of a most diverse and least 
probable kind. Such an enquiry should cover the whole ground 
traversed by his many sided and ill-balanced nature, for de Ohoisy 
was a man who, without any rery striking ability and certainly 
without any great depth of cliaracter, yet managed to play success- 
fully and to his heart's content three parts, albeit the first of these 
was one of which he had every reason to be, but never was, 
ashamed. 

AS a voluptuary, as an apostle of Christianity and as aa 
Academician, de Ohoisy had it in him to attract from those with 
whom he came in contact the attention, the love and the personal 
admiration that his heart craved for, although there was ever 
lacking the esteem and approval to which he was, unfortunately for 
bis good name, too indiiOPerent. 

HE was on terms of friendship with the eminent Oardinals^ 
de Retz and de Bouillon, the latter a close and life long friend ; he 
was an associate with those agreeable wits and authors, Fonteuelle 
and Perrault; he was converted and loved by the khh6 de Dangeau, 
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file brother of the Memoirist, and he formed a q;^io]c and mutual 
attachment with that brilliant but bitter satirist the Oount de 
Bussy-Rabatin. For much public i^eoogiiitioii during his lifetime 
and for much forgiveiiess the A.bb6 had no doubt to thank hiis birth 
and position in the Court circles of Louis XlV^ but the fact remains 
that some part of his work as a writer has received praise of po 
light order at the hands of eminent critics, l/he M,arquis 
d’Argenson Prime Minister of France and a relation Cf de Choisy^- 
in his Essays written after the manner of de Montague, ” devotes 
some space to the character and writings of his kinsman, much of 
whose historical work he recommends for perusal. Sainte Beuve 
has devoted to the Abb^ one of his immortal GaUserien, While Paul 
Lacroix, (the Bibliophile Jacob and M. de Lescure have each 
penned an agreeable Avani-^Propos to reprints of one or other of his 
Works. In 1888, M. de Lescure, when editing for the Librairie des 
Bibliophiles, a new edition of the “ Memoires de FAbbe de Olioisy 
pour servir S. PHiatoire de Louis XIV stated that that work had 
been chosen to take the first place in a select series of MemoireS 
and spoke of it as almost a master-piece of its kind and as one of 
the jewels and triumphs of French genius and literature- 

Before giving a slight biographical sketch of the Abb^ it 
’ should be stated that most of the salient points' of his career have 
been derived by biographers and essayists from his own writings, 
and it is also from these that must be drawn the chief outlines 
of his bizarre and extraordinary character. 

Francois 'Tiinoleon de Ohoisy was born in Paris in 1644, the 
year being the second of the reign of Louis XIV, His father 
had been Chancellor of Gaston, brother of Louis XIII, and had 
made some reputation in carrying out certain political negotiations,' 
while his mother masterful Woman ” as her sou describes her_, 
was a distinguished adherent of the royal house, and being likewise 
thoroughly worldly never failed to impress on her three sous, of 
whom the Abbe was the youngest, the advisability and advantage? 
of attaching themselves to the highest and most iiifiuential 
people of the Court. She is even credited with having, on one 
occasion, advised Lours XIV himself to seek her own company for 
instruction in the conduct of life ; certainly the King paid her the 
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compliment of following her advice and treated her with ^reat con- 
sideration and kindness, for hsd she not put the finishing touches 

, to his “ education amoureuse ” while he was still a young man ? 

A vain as well as an intriguing woman, Madame de Ohotsy 
conceived the weird idea of dressing her youngest son as a girl, with 
the deliberate intention of thereby making herself appear more 
youthful by way of contrast with her childish looking offspring. 
She had the further motive of pleasing, by the flattery of mutation, 
Monsieur^ the King’s brother, who, as is well known, had been 
brought up by Mazarin in a most effeminate manner, for politioal 

. teas**!'*®- 

This unfortunate notion being actually carried out developed 
in the future ohurchinau and historian a taste for masquerading as 
a Woman, which lasted, if we are to believe all that is told of the 
Abb4, practically the whole of his life, while it undoubtedly sug- 
gested and facilitated his practice of libertinism. In 1763, through 
the influence of his mother, who wished him to devote his life to 
the church, he was given the Abbey de Saint Seine, in Burgundy, 

* and in 1666, on the death of his mother he was left with the means 
to enter on the first chapter of his variegated career. Up to the 
age of 18 young de Ohoisy possessed and wore none but girls’ 
clothing, for four years this was put aside for his proper attire, but 
when 22 years old, having lost his mother, a vista opened itself out 
before his eyes of unrestrained indulgence iu that unnatural state 
of living as a woman which is explained by him as having been 
caused by an immense and overpowering love for being loved and 
for the admiration that attractive and beautiful women are able to 
draw to themselves. We shall be able to see something of his state 
of mind and attitude at this period from his own words, but 
there can be no doubt that success in his masquerade engendered, 
as time went on, the desire to make it something more than a mere 
display and rather the means to assist him in pursuing a systematic 
course of vice.. It is to be remarked that the record of this 
period comes from his own narrative penned, as d Aigenson tels 
us, some time after he had quitted the singular and ridiculous life 
he had led It would appear that moved by reflection or advice he 
obliterated from the manuscripts he left some of the worst pages 
dealing with that dissolute and unwholesome time, yet bis kinsman 
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records the' relation bj the old Abb6 of his early follies with jjo 
unspeakable pleasure. I looked with astoruBhinent, says tlie 
arquis, at a man whose whole Ife had been full of such stran^-e 
improprieties./’" 

We are told that the face and fip^ure of the Abbe^ as well as 
his lack of beard, lent themselves to the artifice by which he was 
able to play so well his feminine character, but must appear to a 
twentieth century mind as so amazing, so almost inexplicable, imt 
to say ridiculous, is the kind of being winch could find pleasure in 
posing as a woman and the state of society^ which could permit it. 
For, it is to be noted that much of the Abbess masquerading w is 
done quite openly and in public*, and it was only wh«^^ii the intention 
was more sinia ter ^ — or, shall we say, when he desired to put forth 
his best efforts as an artist P — that the complete disguise of sex 
was adhered to. 

For some years this mode of life was indulged in with all 
the zest of gaiety and light-heartedness with which the Abbd threw 
himself into everything he took in hand. It was not> however, 
without its humiliations, and a rebuke from the Duke de Mon- 
tausier, the guardian or governor of the Dauphin, administered 
to de Choisy at the opera, and in the Daupliin’s presence, drove him 
from Paris and induced him to travel. 

‘^I admit, said the Duke to him, T admit, ^ftm-sienr 
or Mademoiselle ( for T do not know how you should be called ) 
that you are beautiful. But truly, are y >u not ashame.l to wear 
such clothes ami to play the wo man, when you are. lucky enough 
not to be one ? Go, go and hide yourself. Monsieur the Dauphin 
is disgusted to see y<m 

Pardon me said the little Prince, then eleven years old. 

I think he is as beautiful as an angel.” 

De Ohoisy now entered on what might be called the third 
scene of Act I of his drama,. He visited England, travelled in 
Italy and spent soine years in Venice and Rome, where, as he 
says, on the principle that one passion chases another aW'ay, he 
developed a propensity for gambling which, in accordance with 
his nature, was carried to excess, and he returned to Prance in 
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‘i676 a mined man. Strict economy was now necessary, at least 
for a time, and lie spent a few montlis at his Abbey. He also 
made the acquaintance of and stayed with the Count de Bussy- 
Rabutin, author of “ L’liistoire amoureux des Gaules/^ then in 
exile on his estate in Burgundy. A warm friendship sprang up 
between them and the Count advised him to give : up play and 
become an author. Tlie Abb6 acted on this advice but iipt im- 
mediately. He returned to Paris, took up again his dissolute life 
there and thereby earned another rebuke, this time froin Couis 
XIV himself, who ordered him to mend his ways. He was then 
thirty-two years old. 

The Abbe’s good fortune in the form of Jiis life-long friend, 
the Cardinal de Bouillon, furnished an opportunity to leave Prance 
again. The two French Cardinals, de Retz and de Bouillon, who 
were deputed to proceed to Rome to take part in the election of 
a successor to Olerneut X, took de (Uioisy with them in an official 
capacity. In this way he found an opening to get behind the 
scenes in the selection and elevation of Innocent XI to the papal 
throne, this experience being perhaps his first introduction to 
serious diplomacy. 

Little is recorded of the next few years but that there were 
relapses to early habits is evident, for it is stated that a long 
and 'dangerous illness, which occurred in 1683, was necessary to 
bring about the change required for a partial if not absolute 
quittance of the old for the new character he was about to assume. 
Raving been converted during his sickness by his friend, the 
Abbe de Dangeau, a seceder from ProtestantLsiii, who remained 
in constant and devoted attendance at his bed-side, he collaborated 
with de Dangeau in the composition and publication of four 
religious dialogues, whose titles indicate the stress of his mind 
at that period. 

It was about this time that the French Government decided 
to send'a political mission to Siam, in which country that remark- 
able Greek adventurer, Consbantine Phaulkon, by his skill and 
daring had gained considerable power, and had possessed himself of 
the goodwill and favour ot the reigning monarch, himself a notable 
leader. It is an open question how far Phaulkon’s ambitions 
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were carrying his hopes at that time, but it is certain that if not 
aspiring to regal power for hiuiseif, he was at least deeply 
intent on the establishme of cordial relations betweeii France 
and Siaai, to whicli the conversion of the King of .Siam to 
Christianity might be a possible preliminary and an influential bait 
to French religious zeal. Louis XIV had already nomimited the 
Chevalier de Chaumont as the first French ambassador to Siam 
when de (Jhoisy heard of the mission and at once pictured himself 
at its head. Disappointed in this hope he sueeee<led^ through the 
influence of Cardinal de Bouillon^ in securing an appointment, the 
nature of which was his own suggestion, as missionary coadjutor 
to the political ambassado?*, and in March 1(585, he set sail with de 
Chaumont for the Bast. 

: The Abb^ had now entered on Act II of his life and he felt 
himself carried along with a zeal for work and that relish for new 
surroundings, new sensations and impressions,, which was charac- 
teristic of bis nature. Jt was whilst he was in Siam that de (Jhoisy 
by the complaisance of a foreign bishop was- allowed to enter 
into holy orders, and on the return voyage he preached his first 
sermon, which he thought a somewhat bold proceeding af the 
age of 42. 

The experiences of the mission are given, purely from the 
Abba’s point of view, in his journal “ Voyage de Siam ” which 
was published in Paris in 1686, after the return to France of the ■ 
two ambassadors. They surrounded us like bears”, says the 
Abbe of the French courtiers, and the King had innarnerable 
questions to put his returned diplomatists. In his '‘^Memoires pour 
servir a FHistoire de Louis XI, V” published after the Abbe’s 
death, he relates a scivipe he got into owing to hi< action, 
concerning some of the beautiful presents sent to Prance by the 
King of Siam. The unfortunate Abb4 when in the Bast had 
arranged that some of these should be diverted into the hands of 
his friend and patron, the Cardinal de Bouillon. But on his return^ 
lo! the Cardinal was in deep disgrace and in exile, and de Ohoisy 
was convicted of a piece of presumption which served him ill 
with his King. Later on the Abbe’s attendance at Court became 
requisite when the Siamese ambassadors^ who had travelled to 
Europe with the Chevalier de Chaumont, arrived in Paris and 
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ti’ee(5eo[ the advice and assistance of a courtier and an interpreter* 

His work as a inissioiiary now over the Abb^ de Ohoiey 
entered on the third and last stage of his career. Followintj Up 
the ‘'Voyage de Siam” with a History of King David and a 
Translation of the Psalms^ which he dedicated and presented to 
the King he received once more the royal recognition so eagerly 
sought for. He does not seem to have forfeited this, or even 
jeopardised it, by any return to his ‘’^yt)uthful pranks,^’ his 
euphemism for early follies^ though he was suspected of indulging 
occasion ally in one weakness, by dressing himself up as a WOtnan^ 
though in Strictest -privacy, sighing the While that he couldl no 
longer fill his former part with satisfaction to himself, or excite 
once more the admiration for his good lo >ks which had been his 
in earlier days. 

In 1687 the French Academy honoured the Abb4 by electing 
him a member, and the rest of hi? life was devoted to die com- 
position of historical and biographical records. 'Phe chief of these 
works was a History -of the Church, the first volume of which 
was published in 1708, and the eleventh and last volume in 172*3. 
The publication, some time after 1689, of a translation by de 
Choisy of The Imitation of Christ, with a certain print as fron- 
tispiece, scandalized the morals -and good taste of even that easy 
period and the Abb^, who had made presents of copies to some 
of his friends was compelled to cut out the print from remaining 
copies. To make his court with Madame de iVIaintenon, the declared 
mistress of the King-, but also a devotee, de Choisy dedicated 
his work to Madame, and placed in it a pretty engraving, repre- 
senting that lady kneeling at the foot of the cross, and below, aa 
‘extract in Latin from the 45th Psalm, which runs thus “ HeaTken^ 
©daughter and consider; forget also thine own people and thy 
fa,ther’s house. So shall the King greatly desire thy beauty, for 
he is thy Lord, and worship thou him”. The authenticity of this 
■story has been contested, but we have it on the authority of the 
Marquis d^Argenson, who adds “ He would not give me even a 
copy with the print. The Bibliomanes bought it very dear.^’ 

In 1724 the Abbe de Choisy^ Prior of Saint Lo in Rouen, 
•of Saint Benoist du Sault and of Saint Gelais, and Grand Dean of 
the Cathedral of Bayeux, died in Paris in his 81st year. 
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It is from th© ‘^^Histoire de Madame La Comtesse des 
Barres,"’ first published hi 17 '66^ and reprinted in fuller form in 
1870 under the title “A ventures de I’Abbe de t’lioisy habille en 
feinine/^ from the Voyage de Siam^V published in 17H6, Hud 
from the M6moires pour servir a l^Histoire de Louis XIV/' first 
published in 1727, a trio which alone of the Abbe’s works is 
worthy of consideration at this date, that the best and most 
intimate impression of his character can be obtained. “La Vie de 
M* TAbbe de Lhoisy,” published in 1742 anonymous]}^, but 
ascribed variously tcy the Abbe d’Olivet and to Lenglet-Dufresnoy, 
was dependeiit for most of its inforimition on the works just named. 
Still it has the advantage of presenting him from the point of view 
obtainable by a contemporaiy of his later and best spent years. 

From the first two named works the extracts which follow 
have been taken in order to complete the delineation of a cluiracter 
which, notwithstanding the Abbess frivolity, his weaknesses, nay, 
even his yices^ still seems to live and breathe through his writings 
and to appeal to us by his !ight-hearbednes» and gaiety and 
good-nature to overlook his failings and accord him some of that 
indulgent warmth of feeling and admiring affertion for wljiich he 
craved. Surely a sincerity and n naivety no less in degiee than is 
attributed to Pepys might be claimed for de Clioisy, as well as an 
eq[ual self revelation which, on account of its very unconsciousness, 
is so much the mere interesting. 

I have searched for the source whence so fajitastical a 
pleasure has come to me,’' says the Abbe in his “Aventures” 
referring to his passion for feminine attire. ^'Bere it is. The 
attribute of God is to be loved and adored. As much as his 
weakness will allow man has the same ambition ; now as it is beauty 
which brings about the birth of love, and as that is ordinarily a 
woman's part, when it happens that men possess, or believe they 
"" possess, some traits which can make them beloved,^ they strive to 
add to them by feminine garments, wdiich are extremely becoming. 
They feel the inexpressible pleasure of being loved. More than 
once have I been made conscious of what I have just said by a 
delightful experience, and when 1 have been at balls and plays^ 
beautifully gowned and with diamonds and patches, and have 
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heard it whispered near rue, ‘‘There is a beautiful baiui/” T have 
tasted au inward pleasure which cud, perliaps, be compared to 
nothing. else so great was it. Ambition, riches, even love, do not 
equafit, because we always love ourselves better thati we love others.” 

* * # 

“1 prepared luyself as for a festival which would show 
me off to the public view of a great many people. I had a 
gown of white Ghirese damask made and lined with black silk., 
I had , it trimmed with black ribbmiSj ribbons ou the 
and at the back a great knot of black ribbons to set off the waiat. 
I thou,;ht tliat on this occasion a petticoat of black velvet was: 
necessary ; as it was October velvet was in fashion. Since then I 
tevh always worn two . petticoats and I have had my trains turned 
back with large bunches of ribbon. My head dress was very fine, 
a little cap of black taffeta covered with ribbons was fastened on 
to a well powdered wig. Madame de NoaiHes had lent me her 
large earrings of diamonds and brilliants, and on the left side of 
iiiy head i had five (»r six ruby pins; 1 wore three or four large 
pu.l'clies and more than a <b»zen small ones I have always had a 
great fancy 'for patches, and there is uotniug that becomes me so 
well. 1 had a stomacher of itechlin lace, which a})peared to hide 
a bosom; in short [ was decked out finely. I presented the* 
consecrated bread and then made a colieci.ion. It is not for me to 
boast, but they had never matle so much money at JSaint-MMard 
before 1 collected at high mass in the morning after dinner at 
vespers, and at the benediction. 1 had as an esquire M. de ia 
Neuville, with a lady’s maid to follow me, and three lackeys, one 
of whom carried my train.” 

•3^- * * 'Sf * 

At the division with my brothers' of our patrimony we 
Were all content 1 was delighted at possessing beautiful jewels j 
1 had never had anything but earrings worth a few hundreds 
whereas I now found myself with ear-rings worth 10,000 francs, a 
diamond cross worth a liundred thousand and three beautiful rings. 
Here were the means to adorn and make myself a beauty, for since 
my infancy 1 have always loved to dress mystdf as a girl, and 
although I was tl en twenty-two years old my face did not present 
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any drawback, f had no beard, because from the ag'e of five of 
six they had been careful to rub my face every day witli a certain 
lotion which killed the hair at the roots provided it was done in 
good time. My biaclc locks enabled my complexion to pass muster^ 
although it was not very white. I was not then under the restraint 
of anyone and I gave myself up to my propensity. It happened 
that Madame de la Fayette, whom I often saw, noticing that I was 
always very much bedecked with ear-rings and patches, told me, 
like a good friend, that that was not a fashion for men and that 
I should do better to dress as a woman. On such good authority 
I had my hair cut to permit a better coiffure. I wore little ringlets 
in front and large ones on each side of the face. I had also 
a womaiFs gown. I put on the finest of these and went to call on 
Madame de la Fayette. She cried out on seeing me ^“Oh, the 
beautiful creature. You have followed my advice then/’ That 
endouraged me, and I continued to dress up as a woman for a 
couple of months. I paid visits, went to church, to the opera, and 
the play, and it seemed to me that people got used to it. 1 had 
a portrait of mjself painted by an Italian artist which people went 
to see, in short my style of living thoroughly satisfied me. 

I went to the Palais Royal whenever Monsieur was in Paris, ha 
gave me innumerable tokens of friendship for our inclinations 
were similar, he too had a great wish ^to dreSvS as a woman, but 
he didi/t dare to do so bec.iuse nf his dignity ; princes are immured 
in their grandeur.” 

^ ^ 

The stor} about the rebuke he received from the Duke de xVlon- 
tausier is given by the Abbe himself. The admonition had a powerful 
effect and one characteristic of de Choisy. 

I made up my mind to travel in earnest in order to dispel my 
clmgrin ; to put aside if I could <il] my little childish ways, which 
began to lose tlieii savoui— -an. 1 to betake inysell to somerhitig more 
real; 1 was no loiiger in (hat glorious slate of 3muth which (-‘Xcuses 
everything, but 1 was still able, iff should so wish, to pass myself off 
as a woman. I got together all the money I could, placed my affairs 
in the hands of an agent, and set out for Italy with a jerkin and a 
sword. I lived there ten years at Rome and at Venice, and ruined 
myself at play. One passion chases another away, and that of play 
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takes front rank in this respect. Love and ambition become deadened 
as one grows old, play re-blossoms when all the rest fade away/’ 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

“ A passion for play has possessed me and has unsettled my life. 
How happy I should have been if I had always done the becoming 
thing, even if I had appeared unbecoming. Ridicule is to be preferred 
to poverty.” 

, # # # ' # # # 

We now come to the Abba’s Voyage to Siam. The record of 
this journey, especially where it deals with the diplomatic mission 
during the residence in Siam of de Ohaumont and de Ohoisy, gives an 
interesting and very valuable insight into a part of the most stirring 
period in the early history of the relations between that country and 
Europe. That period was important for two raaiious, hrstiy tiie politi- 
cal missions sent by each of the two countries to the other, and secondly 
for the revolution which took place in Siam in 1688. De Ohoisy, it 
is true, was but an unconscious witness of the first part of that drama 
which, unknown to him, had already begun and was to culminate 
two years later in the revolt of the nobility of Siam against the ascen- 
dancy of Phanlkon wherein that adventurer lost his life and his 
schemes, which had drawn two Frericb missions to Siam and launched 
forth two Siamese missions to Europe, suffered a complete collapse. 
Nevertheless the Abbe’s narrative takes first place in the records of the 
period covered by the introductory mission. D’Argenson says that' 
“ in general the epochs of the arrival of the Siamese ambassadors in 
Prance and that of the French in Siam are capable of furnishing many 
philosophical reflections ; it was a political comedy of which there were 
many in the reign of Louis XIV ; they appear ridiculous at present 
but they contributed to the glory of the monarch and that of the 
nation inseparable from each other.” He seems however to have 
overlooked the political importance of development of intercourse with 
the far East, and it was natural enough, therefore, that the historical 
value of the records of missions which seemed to him so fruitless in 
all but glory should have escaped him. 

The following extracts from the Voyage ” have been selected 
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rather on acconiil; of tiu‘ir bearing upon the per«n 0 hallty ot de (HioL^y 
than as descriptive ot otliei* matters. ■ 

I have n<}t been borod a single moinenr. The end is fu Slight. 

great events are <iisen(angling t.iieinselv(‘s. A King to ])(i^come 
a Ohri&tian, a million srmlHlo fd law his example ; that perhaps is , what 
we are going to attem[)t. Wan there ever a finer dt^sigri, and con Id a 
more noble idea, a more magnific<mt rhonght, enter into tfie mind 
of man ? 

^ ^ ^ 

, I am always wanting to write and iiever to read. 1 protest 

that is not the way to become a savant. t am as prone to scribble 
when the pen is in my hand as M. the Prince to play wdth his svsnn'd. 
Happy posteriry if these two instruments were each in its sphere to be 
employed equally w^alld’ 

“ We pass our time very well. Hardly has got uf) than it 

is evening; the* da^'S fly moments. No sooner is one 

task finished than another begins. Idie Breviary, lectures, Holy 
Scri|:)tm(n the lk>rtuguese language, the Siamese languaov, the globe', 
a little chess, good fan:^ withal and seune gaiety ; inqjrove on that 
if you can,” 

« ^ ^ 

( After some rough weat her ) ‘'Go to, go to; bedievc me all 
will be well. Let us pray to Wod, and -let us drink our Spanish wine, 
for I have some of that, by the wa 3 ^ which is excellent.” 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

‘'I flatter myself in believing th?it i have struck the good 
road, and I am hoping much from the good-will of God. Hovv happy 
lam at having undertaken this voyage. My spirits are still in fine 
form, always gay, and at one with nil the world.. If I remain in 
Siam I don^t believe that I shall be bored for two or three years, and 
if I doix^h stay there I shall still have this splendid voyage to tlic 
good. I shall have had an insight into affairs of some importance*. 

1 shall scarcely have offended against God for two years. Alas f 
perhaps on that account these will be the fcwm best years of my life. 
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Oh,! how coialti we offend God on thie ship! We talk onh^ on 
■ ^ood subjH(‘ts, we see onljr good examples. Temptations are three or 
tour thousand leagues away from here. To be fouik there is not' 
much merit in stich a^Iife. I had already made up my mind, before 
I left Paris,, to give mystdf entirely to the Churuch. I hop© that 
God will grant me grace to take orders in Siam. That will inal^e 
me hap>pyj and if this design is brought to a head;, shall I not 
have done well to travel 12,000 leagues.” 

^ ^ , , 

“ The forts at Bangkok saluted us as we set out thi^, 
moining. We saw decorations on the houses facing the river in 
honour reserved for the King only. All the rest-houses are painted 
i-ed — another very unusual lionour. For two days we have not 
eaten bread ; good fare, plenty of meat, plenty of rice! To eat a 
mouthful of meat and a mouthful of rice, Tis truly sad for one 
who loves not rice; however, we must pass that by.” 

^ # m # - # # 

M. Gonslance ( Phaulkon ) ever courteous in all that he 
does, has sent the Ambassador a present of porcelain ware, preserves 
from China, and some Tea. This is some of that famous Tea, 
so costly and precious which only the Emperor of China usee and 
of which he sends some to Kings who are friends of his. There 
is but little of it.” 

# ^ # * 

I have bought a few little knick knacdcs to-day ; it is 
difficult to find them as the English who were here before us, have 
carried off everything, good and bad alike. It is necessary in 
order to get hold of curios, to be here in the Months of April and 
May, when the vessels arrive from China and Japan. Merchants 
of different nations take everything to send to their own people, 

and soon one can get nothing at first band, and is at the mercy 
of people who are looking for huge profits.” 

^ * * # # # 

M. Constfeince has let me have a good look at the fine 
things ho wishes to send to France and in a few days w© shall go to 
the store-houses of the’ King to choose the most beautiful things 
he has there. If he acts on my advice, aud any big gold vases fall 
into my hand they won’t escape.” 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ 

“The Siamese Ambassadors who are going to France 
are talking with them screens, porodlain-ware. Japanese works 
and tea. You can tell the Ladies that all these pretty things are 
for the most modest ones. The Hiamese love modesty. They 
must not fail, when they go to inspect them, to carry fans, to wear 
hoods, to screen themselves well, and only to show their faces when 
they are begged to do so; those who behave in this way will get 
something/^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ 

“I have had a great discussion todny with M. de Metellopolis 
and he has decided to give me orders here before I return to 
France. I have been inclined to take this step for a longtime; 
when one is weak one should not expose oneself to danger, and I 
believe that these bonds will keep me in the right path. I have 
no longer any longings for the < ipera, and when I arn a Priest I 
hope that God will give me grace to live as a Priest. I have some 

Benefices and do not wish to leave them, ’ 

* * * # * « 

‘ Behold me, then a Priest. What a terrible burden I 
have undertaken I It must be borne and I believe that God, 
who knows my weakness, will lighten it for me, and will guide 
me always along that rosy path which I so fortunately found when 
escaping from the jaws of death.’' 

****** 

“ We have returned from our farewell audience. The 
Ambassador, the Bishop and I were carried on ordinary chairs. 
The whole way was lined with troops on foot and ou horseback 
with more than 200 war elephants. The Audience passed with 
compliments. The King wished us a happy voyage, all this with a 
smiling countenance which wins every heart.” 


“ Would you believe it ? I am writing a sermon and may 
perhaps deliver it. Rather bold this, to. begin to preachat the 
age of 42. We shall see how it turns out. I shall know if I fail 
and shall not forget it.” 
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^ # * # # # 

L made my trial effort to-day and preached for the first 
time in my life. It will not be the last; that will suffice to let 
you know that I am not discouraged/’ 

###### 

As already stated^ the Abbe de Choisy in his latest years 
did something in the way of expurgation by destroying parts of 
his memoirs which seemed to go beyoml the bounds of decepcy 
wid^ as these evidently were in his eyes. All that he did leave 
behind he bequeathed to his kinsman, the Marquis d’ Argenson/ 
who made no use of the papers, beyond drawing a few anecdotes 
from them, probably because the Abb6 d^Olivet had extracted the 
ketnei by publishing, without his permission^ what their owner 
considered the most interesting part, namely the M4moires pour 
setxrir k J’Histoire de Louis XIV/’ The anonymous author of the 
Life t)f de Choisy, whether he was the Abb4 d’Olivet as seems most 
probable, or the -Abbe Lenglet-Dufe’esnoy, as Paul Lacrois: believed, 
also drew his mateiial from tln*se manmscripts, now lying in the 
Bibliotheque de /Arsenal. But whnt is of special interest to US 
at this date, is that there are still unpublished parts of these 
Writings, and who shall say that others may not be discovered? 
There is, for instance, the fragiuent known as Journal de 
/a.asembl4e du Luxembourg/’ D’Argenson refers to this and names 
sniue of the members of this little shortlived Academy within the 
Academy, which met once a week at de Choisy ’s rooms at the 
Luxembourg to discuss in secret political aud other subjects which 
might not be brought forward with propriety in the JPrencli 
Academy, that of Sciences and the Academy of Belles Lettres, 
The Abb^s Dangeau, de Choisy, Testu, Kenaud and de Caumartin 
were members, so also were Messieurs d’Herbelot, Perrault, 
ffontenelle and President Cousin. It was to this inner circle that 
de Choisy communicated his translation of the Imitation,” the 
first edition of this giving rise to the anecdote concerning Madame 
de Main tenon. There is another fragment the Recueil de bons 
mots ” not yet published and whence d’Argeusoii admits having 
"drawn some of the rarer stories it contains. 

Where, we may ask, are the two portraits of the Abb6 to 
which he refers in the Aventures/’ one painted by an Italian 
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artist and both representing him in feminine attire,? Here is -.iU 
Opening for research work amongst the pictures of the period which 
have survived the interval. 

We should not take leave of the vviihont reinarking 

on the, good fortune which was his in having had his being in tlie 
Goutitiy and the period most suitable for his peculiar a,ud unique 
disposition. For many the reign of Louis XIV furnishes one of 
the most fascinating epi'chs in history, and to them certainly the 
career of de Ohoisy, the Improbable, will be found to contribute a, 
curious page. Lou vet de Houvray is credited with having drawn 
on the life and experiences of de Ohoisy for his famous novel 
Paubias, Roger de Beauvoir boldly named one of his novels 
L Abb4 de Ohoisy,” the same romance appearing also under the' 
title “ Mademoiselle de Ohoisy.” With regard to the Abba's own 
literary work, we should remember that his pen portraits of 
contemporaries, have not only received Sainte-Beuve’s whoh'-hearted 
ptaise, but have been copied into the Oauseries du Lnndi, and 
flnallyj that twn at least of his works,, both posthuinousj have 
survived the elimination wrought by time and been found worthy 
of reprinting in recent years, 

Here is the summary of do Ohoisy’s character from tl.e lips 
■of “a lady well renowned for her wit ” an approciatiou and a 
condemnation of himself — that self he loved so well to please —-which 
he would, in his old age quote with gusto i — 

He Uas lived three or four different lives. As i.mn, as 
woman, always in extremes, buried either in study or in trifles. 
Estimable for a courage which carried him to the end of the- 
world, contemptible for the coquetry of a girl, and in all these 
diversities ever governed by pleasure.” 


B. W. GIBLIH. 


THE MISSION 


OP 

SIR JAMBS BROOKE TO SIAM. 


( September 1850 ) 
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Zhc HDission 

OF 

SIR JAMES BROOKE TO SIAM. 

(September 1860) 

Bowring in giving a resume of the missions sent by bhA West- 
ern powers to Siam before bis own, says of that of his own inarnediate 
predecessor, Sir James BrOoke: 

“As the circumstances attendant upon his [Su? James 
Brooke’s] negotiations were not made public by the British (joy-, 
eminent (although well known at Bangkok), I am precluded 
from giving an account of them. Suffice it to say, that all his 
attempts to conclude a satisfactory treaty with Siam -were un- 
availing, and that he finally broke off his communications with 
the Siamese Government on the 28th September 1860, and left 
the country with a very unfavourable impression as to our fu- 
ture prospects of success in establishing commercial relations 
with this remarkable people.” 

Bowring might have been less discreet for the reasons of the 
non-success of Brooke’s mission were set forth in his private corres- 
pondence published by John 0. Templer, London, 1852, and m con- 
temporary newspaper articles and as Bowring said, were well ^nown 
in Bangkok ; and in the biography of Brooke by Spencer St. John m 
1868 they were repeated. 

The first formal treaty with Great Britain concluded by Captain 
Burney, was as is known made on the eve of the Burmese war. The 
treaty regulated the relations between Siam and the East India Com- 
pany. Also with regard to the sphere of influence these two powers 
exercised on the Malay Peninsula, in execution partly of the treaty 
between the Netherlands and Great Britain, dated March 17, 1824, 
regarding their possessions in the Par East. 

Phra Nang Klao had at the beginning of his reign proclaimed 
that he would no longer engage in trade speculations, but in doing 
so, he forgot that as long as some of the inland taxes were partly 
paid in kind^ it was necessary to dispose of the produce by trade, 
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and this was done by the ministers, who were naturally interested 
in the venture. The Burney treaty fixed as it is known the measure- 
ment duty and thus put the trade on a firm basis* The treaty 
was, at the time of its conclusion considered a, success^ inasmuch as 
great hopes were entertained for a large development of the trade 
between Siam and neighbouring countries. The capability of the 
sm 0 ,ll population of Siam to absorb many goods was not however 
taken into consideration and thus we fiiid disappointment soon after 
its conclusion. Hence the desire for a new treaty and the petitions 
made by merchants in England who hoped thereby to extend their 
trade. The Burney treaty was concluded on behalf of the lllaat India 
Oompany and Burney had some difficulty in persuading the Siamese 
Government that what was done by the Governor General of India, 
was done, on behalf of the Central Government. 

Phra Nang Klao always followed the principles of a sound 
policy and his great aim was, as we learn also from contemporary 
vsritings, to be on political good terms with BnglanrL In the Burmese 
war in which the East India Com];>any was engaged, he was sucscessful 
in his policy in offending r either the English nor the“ Burmese* 
Even if by his conduct he could not gain the conlial friendship of 
either the English or the Burmese Government, he was able to a 
certain extent to localize the war, although he could not prevent the 
rebellion of Wiengchan which apparently was a direct outcome of 
the persistent rumour current at that time about the conquest of Siam 
by England. It was the policy of a power which recognized piainl^?^ 
that her strength lay and could only lie in diplomatic movements 
and there is no doubt that Siam in all phases of her historj^ has 
recognized this. She certainh'' did not by this policy always gain 
the love of her neighbours, but she gained respect and tranquillity 
and this policy was the more necessary owing to the geographical 
position of Siam. 

The trade relations between Siam and the western countries 
had, howsver, not improved in the reign of Phra Nang Klao and peti- 
tions were sent to the home Government setting forth fclia grievances 
of merchants and asking for the revision of the treatj?" by an Embassy. 
We quote in this respect a petition dated August 29th, 1849, repro- 
duced in the Bangkok calendar of 1870 which reads as follows and 
which with its apparent exaggeration may be taken as typical 
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The treaty of 1826, in one stipulation, provides that 
merchants at Bangkok shall be permitted to buy and sell 
without the intervention of any other person and with freedom 
and facility, all goods, with the exception of paddy and rice. 
The above treaty was tolerably vvell observed by the King of 
Siam till 1840, when he commenced a gradual violation of tlie 
stipulation above quoted by establishing a partial monopoly 
in his favor of sugar, the most important production of the 
country. Subsequently, in 1842, finding this obvions infraction 
of the Treaty was unnoticed by the British Government, the 
monopoly was rendered complete, and since then the producers 
of sugar have been compelled to dispose of it to the King’s 
ofBcers only, at low unrein unerative prices fixed by himself, and 
aftCfF retaining as much a^' he requires for his own trading ope- 
rations, the remainder is offered to the merchants at Bangkok at 
greatly enhanced rates, 

'^The completion of the sugar monopoly in 1842 was ac- 
complislied suddenly and without notice, and was accompanied 
by an act of gross injustice to a British firm on the part of the 
Government^ who seized several boats laden with sugar pur- 
chased bj^ the firm, and about to be dispatched to a British 
vessel cliarbered by them. Heavy expenses were incurred by 
the detention of tlie vessel, and the sugar had to be purchased 
fro the Government at tiinch hiirh or prices. 

! “Again in 1841 a British merchant having purchased a 
quantity of teak, was in the act of shipping it, when the ex- 
portation was suddenly prohibited, and it had accordingly to be 
sold on the spot at a very heavy loss. 

“ It may be added with reference to the more immediate 
Joss from the sudden establishment of the sugar monopoly, that 
vessels which had paid the heavy tonnage duties, and engaged 
cargoes of sugar were obliged to purchase it at high rates from 
the King for ready money, instead of obtaining it in the usual 
way by barter, and other vessels subsequenbiy entering the port 
were compelled to sail without cargoes. 

The measure injuriously affected trade by stopping the 
system of barter, while the traders were subjected to much loss 

♦ 
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in obtaining payment for gpodn previon^Iy disposed, of In barter 
for sugar to be delivered. The perfect impunity with which 
these wanton violations of the Treaty have been exercised has 
produced the impression un the rnind of the King th^t no in- 
terference need be apprehended on the part., of the British Gov-, 
eminent : and it will be remarked that the King observed the 
terms of the Treaty from 1826 till 1840 and then effected His 
purpose by degrees, and it was only after he found his conduct 
met with no attention or remonstrance from the Government 
of Great Britain, that he completed the monopoly as above 
stated. / 

‘‘ Immediately preceding the imposition of this monopoly 
the price of sugar at Bangkok was equivalent to about 14 or 15s. 
6d. per cwt, a very high relative price. Immediately after- 
wards, the King at once raised the selling price to 18s. and in 
1842 wdien tlie nujnopoly was completed, he sold all descriptions 
of sugar vvitliout referenco to quality at about 20s. per cwt., at or 
near which price i(' now (Di-^c, 18'fS) rules. Thus the monopoly 
of the King has enhanced tiui selling pi-ice f»f sugar at Bangkok 
forty per ceiif, and this is so far from benefiting the producer, 
that he actually obtains Prom the King’.*3 officers, less than lie 
did when tiie trade was free ; and the plan of placing all descrip- 
tions (jf sugar on the same footing as to price has necessarily 
caused a great deterioration in the quality produced 

“The prejudicial effects of this illegal and oppressive sys- 
tem are well known to all. The trade of Siam lias progressively 
and rapidly diiiii lidn 1 a-i also lias the cultivatiim of sugar. 

“ Previous to 1.840, when the sugar trade was free, the 
demand for Britisli manufactures and employ of British slapping 
steadily increased, and during the five years previous to 
1840, the average foreign trade of Siam by means of British 
and other sejuare rigged vessels was fully half a million 
sterling anniiall}', exclusive of a very large trade by native and 
Chinese Craft. At the same time the production cf sugar 
increased so rapidlj" that it became in 1840 the double of 1835 
only five years before,* whereas in 1846 it was again estimated 
at about the quantity yielded in 1835, so clearly were the 
baneful eff{;i^cbs of the monopoly evinced. 
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The Treaty of 1826 permits the imposition oftmmage 
duties. The King of Siam has availed himself of these to all 
but a prohibitive extent. The impost of 1700 ticals per fathom 
amounts to £ 760 on a vessel in cargo of 320 tons, the same 
vessel if in ballast must pay £ 680. • , . 

Articles of Brithh manufaetnie imported'are ^shiteand 
grey shirtings, maddapolems, etc., figured shirtings, cambrics, 
jaconets, lappets, fancy muslins, cold and printed Ipng-cloths, 
chin tJses, Turkey red cloth, grey and Turkey red twist, light; 
woollen cloths, metals generally, hardware, muskets, earthen- 
ware, &c. and numerous other articled of smaller importance^ , i 

The circumstance that eveiy individual of the entire 
population is a consumer of cotton piece goods, which can be 
best supplied from the manufacturing districts of Britain, and 
a very large number of inhabitants being entirely habited 
therein, is clear evidence that Siam offers an immense outlet 
to British manufactures, if our trade be placed on a free 
and stmnd footing. 

“The difficulty of obtaining profitable returns for our 
imports lias always acted injurioiislj^ on our trade with Siam ; 
but now that the staple export of the country is monopolized 
contrary to treaty, the difficulty is very greatly increased, and 
this coupled with the exorbitant dues levied on Ih-it.isli shipping 
has reduced our trade to one tenth its natural dimensions, 

“ At present the collection of the entire sugar crop is 
farmed out to a few officials, who lerive a large income there- 
from by compelling the cultivators to deliver the article to 
them at uni*emunerative prices, which offer no indueemeiib 
-to an extended or improved cultivation. 

“ This oppressive system alienates the affection of the 
inhabitants from the King and his Government and has recently 
resulted in some rather serious disturbances in the sugar dis- 
tricts, producing considerabJe alarm in Bangkok. These 
evidences of disaffection have perhaps for the first time shown 
the King the impolicy as well as injustice of his eondacb. 

‘'The success of Great Britain in the Burmese war in 
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1826, and more recently in China have fully impressed the King 
with just ideas of the power of Great Britain, aud the hopeless- 
ness of resistance on his part. 

A treedorn in the trade in sugar in accordance with the 
treaty, would be of most important benefit to our commerce 
with Siam, but tliis would be greatly increased by the substitu- 
tion in lieu of tlie present enormous tonnage duties — an 
equitable tariff on goods the revenue from which would readily 
yield as large an income to the Government. The export 
of lice is prohibited, as thei*e is a law requiring a three 3’'ears 
stock to be kept on hand in the land i but as the production 
of this article is very large and capable of great extension, the 
liberation of this article, at least to a certain extent, would be 
of gteat advantage. 

Should circumstances render an Embassy expedient- 
such vvould be gratefully acknowledged. ’’ 

The memorial of the undersigned humbly shew’eth . 

your memorialists venture again to come before 
you, urging that the state of trade with Siam has not undergone 
any improvement since the above document was forw^arded, 
but on the contrary has much fallen off and has been subjected 
to' new restrictions and impediments, the effect of which has 
been to throw almost the whole trade into the hands of the 
King and his ministers, that the heavy measurement dut}?" 
exacted from English ships prevents their being sent to Siam, 
except in a very few cases, and the foreign merchants there, 
have been in the habit of chartering or loading goods on 
private Siamese vessels which paying no duty or a moderate 
one have enabled the merchant to export his goods with some 
prospect of advantage. 

“ liut this has lately been prohibited, the King’s being 
the onlj- Siamese vessels now available to the foreign trader 
for the export of his goods to Singapore or elsewhere, 

“ That the King’s vessels are nearly all in bad order, some 
overrun with wlnte ants, exposing goods to great risk, and ren- 
dering insunmce impossible or difficult. Thus British property 
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IS kept locked up in Siam, an.l profits diminished or swept, 
away, while merchants elsewhere dare not send because incur- 
ring delay, and risk, and lessening chance of profit.” ’ 

Under tViese circumstancas the British UOvarnnaent decided to 
■send a mission to Siam and also to Oochiuohina with the view of 
improving the trade relations, and tbi-thatpurposjetheyselectedSir 
•James Brooke, who it was supposed had acquired especial knowledge 
of the affairs of the East. He had two years previously arrived from 
Borneo in England, where his uction did not find universal approval, 
though the Goveriuneut of Lord Palmerston apparently was satitfed 
with his conduct. His action was discussed in the home Press and he 
found in the Times and Globe staunch supporters, whilst the JI3a-% 
JSIms and Spectator imputed to him ali sorts of misdemeanours. 
These discussions found of course an echo in the Par Eastern Press, 
and especially in an article which appeared in the Straits Times of 
April 27th, 1849, violently attacking Sir James’ policy. 

It is to he inferred that these rumours reached Bangkok and 
thiit they were mucli exaggerated by those who were not eager that 
a. new' treaty should be made, or tnat the old Burney treaty should be 
modified to suit circumstances. 

When Sir James arrived in Penang after having settled some 
tronbles in Borneo, he found definite instructions from home to pro- 
ceed if he thought it expedient to Siam and (loohinohiua with a view 
■of putting the commercial relatious with those two countries on a 
more satisfactory footing. 

The Admiralty had a1.«o received instructions to put at his dis- 
posal some ves.sels on which to pi-oceed to Bangkok, in March, 1850, 
Su- James sent the Nemesis to Bangkok with a letter for the foreign 
•ministers, advising them of his mission, and he himself , with a staff 
started for Siam on August 3rd, 1850, on board H. B. M. S. Sphinx 
with the Nemesis in tow. On aarival at the mouth of the river he sent 
Captain Brooke and Spencer Sc. John, whom he had appointed Sec- 
retary to the mission, to Bangkok to advise the foreign ministers of his 
•arrival. After the permission had been received, both the Nemesis 
and Sphinx proceeded to Paknam, but through a misunderstood 
signal the Sphinx stuck on the bar, and the assistance of the Siamese 
Oo-vernment had to be asked for. 
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St. John ascribes to tli is the failure of the mission. Certainly 
xt did not conduce to the success of the mission, but it is perhaps 
only one of the causes, and a very minor one. The Government on the 
arrival of the mission in Paknam placed at their disposal state barges^ 
and in, these theT were in old fashion conveyed to Bangkok. 

Sir James, afi.er having communicated with Chao Miin Way 
Voranath (who in the reign of King Mongkut became Prime Minister, 
and who acted as liegont during the first 3 ^ears of the reign of King 
Ohulalongkoni ), had then his first interview with Chao Phya Phra 
Klang the Minister for Foreign Affairs. It was he who in the 
reign of the King Mongkut received the title of Somdet Chao Phya 
Parama Prayurawongse and signed some of the treaties conducted 
with foreign powers. 

Boats were placed at the disposal of Sir James, and the feats 
which St. John has expressed in his book about a pi-emeditated attack 
on the mission proved absolutely groundless. 

'Bbe usual questions were asked at the first interview with the 
foreign minister about the time he had left England. Sir James 
replied that he had done so two years ago and that he had received 
orders regarding a treaty to be made between Siaor and Great Britain.- 
On the further question about an autograph letter from the -Sovereign 
• to,, the Sovereign, Sir James replied that it would be difficult for a 
Sovereign to write to another Sovereign before a treaty wa^ signed 
and that he was only the bearer of a letter from the foreign minister 
Lord Palmerston to the Siamese Minister for Foreign Affairs. To the 
explanation given, the Chao Phya Phra Klang replied, that a treaty 
betweexi England and Siam had been signed in 1826’' by Captain Bur-^ 
ney, and that this he supposed was known in England and that, as 
it had not been denounced, it was still to be considered in force. 
Sir James replied tliat tlie U-eaty alluded to was well known, but 
that it waS' a treaty made between the East India Com- 
pany and Siam, 'and that it was thus like the treaty made be-- 
tween a province axid a Sovereign state, whilst the present treaty 
would be one between two Sovereign states. With this view, the 
foreign ministers did nob agree, as vSiam always understood, ac*^ 
cording to what Captain Burney had told them, that it was a treaty 
made between Sovereign States, as the King of Great Britain had 
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delegated his powt^r fur treaty making in India to the Goveriiur General 
oi India, and this viesv was maintained in all subsequent interviews* 
However, the Government, Sir James was assumi, was iiot in principle 
adverse to the revision of the treaty, but it to a certain extent insisted 
that as the treaty liad been in existence for ^7 years, Buniey, wiio Imd 
concluded it, should also amend it in consultation with the foreign 
min inters They hinted that as Buriie)^ had been the bearer of an 
autograph letter, accrediting him, so if the treaty was to be amended, 
it coiild only be done under the authority of another autograph letter 
confeTTing the same powers as those helii by Burney. This was the 
tenor of all correspondence, aiul as Brooke insisted in writing in 
Siamese with an English translation attached to it, this gave perhaps 
a not always unwelcome pretext for not fallii^g in with his viewa^ 
Brooke also insisted in his correspondence more than perhaps was 
necessary on the high office he held, atid we judge from his privafe 
correspondence that he .corisidered all Asiatics wdth whom he had to 
deal as inferior and only fit to govern themselves under ihiropean 
guidance and that meant by Kuropeans. Sir James arrived, as is w^ell 
known, not long before the death of the King Phra Nang Klao 
and the succession to the throne was necessarily discussed in government 
circles. Sir James thought it incumbent on him to use his induenoe 
that the successor to the tdiroue should full in with his views lor 
opening up the country, and he thus wrote in a letter addressed to 
Major Rtuarfc datf-'d iSinga])ore, June 17, X85C) — 

Siam is, however, a country well wortdiy of aid/ention, 
and, in a commercial point of view, second o)dy to (.'hina, but- 
the Government is as ?irrogant as that of Gliiiia, and the King, 
by report, is inimical to Europeans. The difficulty 's rendere4^ 
greater by twenty-seven years of non-intercourse,/ which ha^ 
served to encourage the Siamese in their seif-colxceit, and 
which has lowered ns in their opinion. I .shall 'try every 
means tc conciliate their good opinion, and not force a treaty 
upon the King, which, when concluded, would be Bui wasted 
parchment, if not enfcjrced, and if enforced, would inevitably 
lead to a war, tiiuugh a p)ebty one; on the oontraiy, 1 consider 
that time should be given to the wmrk of conciLiatiun, tliab theij* 
prejudices should be gradually undermined, rather than violent- 
ly upset, and that, as we have delayed for thirty years doing 
anything, in the course of this policy we may wait till the 
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demise v? the King brings ab.mt a new order of Ihings. 
Above all, it; would be well to prepare for the change, and ^ to 
place our own king on the throne, and the King of our choice 
IK ibrtunately the legitimate sovereign, whose crown was 
usurped by his elder illegitimate brother. To is prince, Ohow- 
Fa Mongkat, is now a priest, and a highly accomplished 
gentleman, as far as things go. He reads and writes Bn gHsh 
in a way, is instructed in our astronomy, and has a very high 
opinion of our arts, learning, and government,. This prince 
we ought to place on the throne, and through him we miglit, 
beyond doubt, gain all we desire.” 

Sir James forgot evidently in his estimate of the Siamese the 
historical fact that Siam had from early times been in pohiical com- 
munications with other powers, that the affiii-s of the outside world 
were known in Siam through the foreign residents, the American and 
French missionaries, the English, American and Porbugue.ie merchants. . 
Howeyer that may be, he submitted to the Goveriuneut certain pro- 
posals for the amendment of the Burney treaty, mostly with r^rence 
to trade and commerce. This draft treaty was submitted by the King, 
after he himself had made certain remarks on it, to the council of 
ministers and especially some officials who were supposed to know 
something about foreign political affairs, 'I’he great point in the 
treaty was to know on whose behalf Br.)ok^ was acting and whether it 
was expedient to enter into negotiations with him or not, and the- 
King in submitting these questions to his mimsrers, insisted that they 
should give tlieir unbiased opinion. Ho insisted further in bis in- 
structions on the great power of blngUuiil with whu;u country, during 
his whole reign, he had tried t,o be on excellent terms. The whole 
correspondence with Brooke was submitted consequently to all officials 
and through His Eoyal Highuess Krom Ehiiu Xssaret (afterwards 
Phra Pin Klao) to Chao Pa Mongkut, the later King Phra Ohom Klao, 
who at that time was still ui the priesthood- The resident American, 
missionaries were also consulted with regard to the meaning of certain 
expressions used. 

The main points of the treaty were the reduction of the mea- 
surement duties, rules for regulating the contravention of the opium 
laws, the import of which was entirely forbidden, the residence, 
of foreigners, the fixing of the duty on such articles as M hot 
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form a monopoly, tlie export, of rice.. None of the demands were for 
varionK reasons agreed to, and when Sir James appealed for reciprocity 
the Government at that time declined any interference with their own 
subjects who might have gone to foreign countries. 

With regard to the demand tor religious liberty which was also 
noted, the (lovernmeut stated that perfect tolerance existed for all 
religions and, whenever appealed to, the Goveriimeiit had granted all 
necessary facilities to the followers of the various religious sects in ^ 
Siam. ■ The only thing insisted on by Government was that those living 
in their realm should conform to their laws, and just with regard to 
that point, the Government could instance the acts of one Mr. Hunter, 
who was one of the oldest merchants resident, who had been in many . 
instances government purveyor, and who, because the Government 
would not , buy a steam-launch from him at his price, made himself - 
obnoxious and had entered into partnership with Chinese merchants 
for the import of opium, which during the whole reign of Phra Nang 
Klao was absolutely forbidden, and the import of whicli was visited with 
the severest pains. The (unduct of this Mr. Hunter was the pretext for 
simply repudiating all demands for allowing fi'ee residence of Europeans 
otherwise than alrealy stipulated for in tlie Burney treaty. St. John 
in the biography of Brooke admitted that the Government was under 
thesp circumstances justified iii their actions. 

With regard to the question of appointing a consul to reside 
in Bangkok, the Govertiment did not under these circumstances see 
the necessity foi- it, and instaiiced the case of the two Portuguese 
( !onsule, under whom trade and commerce had not increased, and who 
were only suffered to reside in Bangkok. Wherever reciprocity was 
appealed lo the Government stated that it was not interested in the 
fate of such of their subject.s as had left the country of their own free 
will, and that foreign governments could treat them as they liked as 
they were traitors to the country of their birth, just as much as other 
governments might claim absolute jurisdiction over foreigners who 
had resorted to their country if they acted contrary to law. 

As in other counlries of the Far Eisl the economical ideas 
prevailing were absolutely against the export of rice, as there was 
always the fear that a dearth might occur, and thus the export of rice 
was as a rule absolutely forbidden. In Siam as well as in Burma the 
export of rice was only allowed if a three years supply was in the 
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country. To this policy the Government had adhered from aneienf 
time, and ships frequenting Siamese harbours, were only allowed to 
export sufficient rice for the use of the crew to last them up the time 
the next liarboiu^ would be reached and, as vva learn from the Dagb 
Register, it was (mnsidered a liigh privilege and favour if any ship 
frequenting a Siamese harbour was allowad to load rice as merohan- 
cise. The demands, therefore, of Sir Janies Brooke to allow an 
export of rice by paying an export duty of I sailing a pimil was on 
these grounds not acceded to. 

The gx’eat question then raised was the reduction of the niea- 
eurement duty. It is known that after long and tedious deliberations 
the duty had been fixed in the Burney Treaty at the rate of Tcs. 1,700 
a fathom, whilst befoi’O Burney's time it was as high as Ticals 2,200. 
A.U arguments as to an increase of trade proved unavailing, and 
this demand was also refused. It was not to be wondered tliat after 
these explanations the negotiations were broken off, friendly letters 
and presents were exchanged and the foreign minister wrote to Lord 
I^almerston and the letter was conveyed in solemn procession to Sir 
Janies Brooke, just as the letter of Lord Palmerston had been conveyed 
to the foreign ‘ minister at the coininencement of the negotiations. 
Once more expressions of friendship were x^enewed in it^ all details 
about' the mission given and then Sir James asked to be provided 
witha pilot to take the boats over the bar. Sir James in his private 
correspondence wrote under date Pehn i ary 22, 1851, to Tpin|)ler 
as follows: — 


‘‘The Siam mission may be brought up, and on this 
point it may be boldly affirmed, that the ]>ro])ositions made 
were just and modei*ate ; and that I strictly obeyed my 
instructions, in avoiding all grounds of dispute ; that I was a 
favourite j;»er<o!uiJ\ -Aiiii Ihc Siamese, though I was unbending, 
and that the English and American inhabitants fully approved 
ef every step I took. If the enemy accuse me of delay in 
proceeding on the mission, answers that when 1 first received 
the appointment, it was physically impossible that I could 
undertake the duty, and had I been able to do so, I could not 
have procured a vessel of war.'’ 

Wild rumours about an eventual interference were current in 
Bangkok at that time, but nothing as we know happened. 


lilarlj" in 1852 newt? of the death of Phra Nang Klao, who had 
filed on April 3, 1851, and the accession of King Mongkut reached 
London, and the opportuofty was considered a propitious one once 
more to enter into negotiations with regard to a new treaty with 
Siam. Sir James Brs )ke was again selected to proceed to Siam for 
that purpose, but the Siamese (xoverriraent had intimated that they 
would pivh‘r to postpone negotiations with regard to the new treaty 
until after the cremation of the late King. The new ministers who 
I lad served under the King Phra Nang Klao, and Who had conducted 
the negotiations with Sir James, were re-appointed, and early in 
Jarniaiy 1852 a proclamation was issued in which practically all the 
wishes of the powders with regard to trade in Siam were acceded to, 
viz., the measurement duty was I'eduCed to Tcs. 1000 a fathom,, rice 
was allowed to be exported^ opium which had been hitherto absolutely 
prohibited without its being possible to enforce this prohibition was 
declared a government monopoly. 

It is known that vSir John Bowring, after a lengthy discussion 
between the Indian Board and the Foreign Office and in consequence 
also of petitions recf-dved from merchants to placie the trade' with 
Siam on a -sounder basis, was deput(‘(l in .Mandi 1 8^^^ta.-i^iake a new 
treaty, and by this tn^aty Ihe ndatlons hetween Great pritain and Siam 
are to a certain extent still governcMl. 
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At the conclusion of the paper, Dr. Hansen proposed and Mr. 
Bock seconded a vote of thanks to Dr. Frankfurter. 

Supporting the vote, Dr. Carrington said the paper had been 
enjoyable because it was interesting, and interesting because it con- 
formed to the facts of the case as they transpired at that time- 

In reply to Mr. Petithuguenin, who said the Freaoh papers 
relating to this period had been published by Professor Cordier dn the 
T’oung Pao, Dr. frankfurter said that Prince Damrong had interested 
himself in the matter, and the India Office and Foreign Office had 
kindly given permission for the copying of papers with reference 
to official relations between Great Britain and Siam. The Burney 
papers had already arrived, and Prince Damrong, with the gracious 
consent of His Majesty, had given instructions for these to be printed 
and issued. They were now practically finished, and they had been 
distributed as they were printed. The first half of Sir James Brooke’s 
papers had also been received, and it was thus hoped eventually to 
have a full record of the relations existing between Great Britain 
and Siam from 1 782 up to the time of the death of XCing Mongkufc 
in 1868 . 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1911. 


The past j-ear will b© memorable in the annals of fche Siam 
Society owing to the fact that the Society hag ^iOW a reigning Sovereign 
for its Patron, His Majesty the King of Siam, while still Grown Prince^ 
always took great interest in the Society anti has now graoionsly 
consented to become the Patron. TheOonncil and Members of the Society 
are deeply sensible of the high honoar that has thus been conferred 
upon the Siam Society, and sincerely trust that a new era of progress 
and prosperity will attend the Society’s future. 

The membership during the past year, shows an increase of two, 
and now stands at a total of 104, eleven members having either 
resigned or left the country, and thirteen new members have been 
elected- during 1911. The financial position of the Society still con- 
tinues to be satisfactory, there being a bank balance of Ticals 1,786 
Stgs 42 to the Society’s credit. 

Although up to now, but one paper has been read before the 
Society during the year under consideration, a fair number of papers 
have been published in the Journal, and there is every prospect of 
of an excellent output for 1912. 

Particular mention should be made of the papers by Nai Thien, 
on the Early Relations between Siam and Burma, whicli authorities 
have declared will become the standard work on a most interesting, 
though hitherto little-known, period in the history of two of the more 
important Eastern nations. 

Dr. Highet has also most kindly promised a report on the 
Meteorology of Siam for the last ten years, and it is also expected 
that the paper on the Attitudes of the Buddha by Dr. Frankfurter will 
be published early in the present year. Publication of this latter 
has- been delayed owing to the difficulties experienced in getting the 
blocks for the illustrations made. As this paper will be fully illus- 
trated with representations of the various attitudes, taken from the 
most authentic sources, it cannot fail to be of great value to those 
who are interested ih the subject. 


The Council have decided that the back numbers of the Journal 
be made up as far as possible into complete sets which will be obtain- 
able only by those who are members of bhe Society. As the number of 
such compl^bp sets is strictly limited (there being only twenty-five ) 
and as they are nofc likely to be reprinted, members who may be 
desirous of possessing a complete set should bear this fact in mind. 

complete set up to date consists of eight volumes, containing a 
min© of information not otherwise accessible dealing with scientific 
and other matters of general interest connected with one of the most 
interesting countries of the Bast. 

Bangkok, February 1st, 1912. 

B. 0. OARTWEiaHT, 0. Frankfurteb, Ph. D. 

Hon. Secretobry. President. 
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